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His praise of the Education bill, which is 
quite equivalent to free education, will be ap- 
proved. He states that he never knew a 
period when Europe was more tranquil than 
at the present time — a view which will be 
generally accepted. The English Govern- 
ment, though urged to do so, will not arbi- 
trate in Chile or adjust the Argentine finances. 
In the East he noted that Egypt and Bulgaria 
were showing such rapid development that 
they promised to settle all questions in which 
they were concerned without outside help. 
The Premier recalled with pleasure the visits 
of Emperor William and the Prince of Naples 
wr Price, including postage, $2.50 per year. a8 a guarantee of peace, and stated that he 
Specimen Coptes Free. hoped in a few weeks to welcome the fleet of 

= ———— the French Republic. He looked for a year 
REAPING. of peace and harmony more from allied inter- 


« Reaper,’ | asked, among the golden sheaves, ests than from the force of treaties. 
Toiling at noon amid the falling leaves, 
What recompense hast thou for all thy toil, 
What tithe of all thy Master’s wine and oil? 
Or dost thou coin thy brow’s hot drops to gold, 
Or add to house and land, or flock and fold ? ”’ 
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Mharch are authorized agents for their locality. 











The awakening of the Southern people to 
the cruelty and enormity of the convict 
leasing sy$tem, is not confined to the State of 
Tennessee where the recent revolt of miners 
came near being a scene of bloodshed and 
violence. Governor Buchanan has definitely 
called a meeting of the Tennessee Legislature 
for Aug. 17, and states that he shall submit 
to it the whole question of convict manage- 
— Selected. |ment. He is in favor of the abolition of the 

leasing system. It issaid that every labor or- 
ganization in the State will meet and petition 
| the legislature to act promptly and abolish the 


—_ 
The Outlook. 
—— = putting of convict labor in the mines and 


Practical politics in its most debasing form | elsewhere side by side with free labor. 


The reaper paused from binding close the grain, 
And said, while shone his smile through labor's 
stain, 
«IT do my Master's work, as He has taught; 
And work of love with gold was never bought. 
He knoweth all of which my life hath need; 
His servants reap as they have sown the seed. 
With all my heart I bind my Master’s grain, 
And love makes sweet my labor and my pain.”’ 











has had full play in the Dominion of Canada. | Georgia, also, with her 1,800 convicts, most- 
[here have long been rumors of the corrup- ly leased by a company of which ex-Senator | 
tions prevalent in the Dominion government; |! Joseph E. Brown is the head, is greatly agi- 





associations. It is clearly evident that the interests 
of good citizenship will be promoted by giving @ 
friendly welcome to-the latter class. The course 
pursued in Philadelphia is not only a step in the 
right direction, but it is light in an unexpected 
quarter and help towards an unsolved problem. 


opment and greatest usefulness. But its first 
duty, without doubt, is to the ecclesiastical 
organization which it represents. It gathers 
the denominational news, supports by its 
advocacy the benevolent and evangelizing 
agencies which the church employs, defends 
its methods or suggests practical reform, 
maintains its doctrines and polity as occasion 
may require, and seeks to engage the member- 
ship of the church in all religious and chari- 
table activities. But it will have performed 
its work very imperfectly if it does not at the 
same time enable its readers to form an ade- 
quate conception of the movement along the 
entire line of Christian effort at home and 
abroad. In these days of denominational co- 
operation in whatever makes for our common 
Chri-t‘anity, nowhere else than in the relig- 
ious weekly can one gain the information 
needed to fulfill one’s duties in this respect. 
The editorial deek is sometimes spoken of 
as a larger pulpit, or as the chair of a theolo- 
gian. But it is beginning to be clearly seen 
that these are ambitious misconceptions of 
| the sphere of religious journalism. ‘The older 
|church periodicals were evidently modeled 
| on such crude notions, but the great changes 
| which have taken place in this generation 
‘have produced an entirely different view. 
| There can be no greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that the religious periodical of all grades 
combiued can supply the place of the house 
| dedicated to religious worship or the school 
| of theology. 
Probably the best service rendered by the 
weekly religious journal is that of 





Our Editors. 








REV. B. ST. JAMES FRY, D. D. 
Editor Central Christian Advocate, 
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A Pastoral Character, 


Methodist journalism has won its way to Jesus Christ would be the easiest, most spon- 
the front rank, and is everywhere accorded taneous and delightful exercise, if we hada 
the merit of rendering efficient service for | full view of His character as radiant with 
religion and righteousness. It has worthily | purity as the sun is with light. Most men 
reflected the earnest, spiritual character of | live where the atmosphere is so murky and 
the denomination. The only serious charge | so reeking with pestilential vapors that they 
ever brought against it is that the editorial | rarely get a glimpse of that beatific vision 
chair has been sought after as the half-way | which makes all heaven rejoice — the spotless 
house to the episcopal office. If this accusa- | Christ. It is the business of Satan, the usu! p- 
tion were ever true, it can no longer be main- ing ‘* god of this world,” to put blinders on 
tained. One fitted for the editorship ought men’s eyes ‘‘ that the light of the gospel of 
to be content to make the most of the grand | the glory of Christ, who is the image of God, 
opportunity which the position offers for|should not dawn upon them” (2 Cor. 4:4, 
service inferior to none other in the church.|R.V.). Satan’s great work is to fill men’s 
The demands of religious journalism cannot | minds with misconceptions of Christ. Bishop 
be satisfied by one who has his heart some-| Taylor says Mohammed has been walking 
where else. It affords scope for the best | about in Asia a thousand years lying about 
talent, the largest knowledge, and supreme | Jesus Christ. The devil is on all the conti- 
devotion to God and the salvation of men. nents and islands of the sea doing the same 

Large possibilities are before us in this | Work, pointing out vicious men from Christian 
direction. But Methodist journalism has not| ands as representatives of the Sinless One, 
been dealt with as generously as it has de- | #0d flooding pagan lands with opium and rum 
served. Until recently it has wrought with | #8 the best boon which Christianity can be- 
insufficient help and stinted expenditure.|*tow. He understands the philosophy of un- 
These denominational papers deserve the most | belief. Blacken Christ's reputation, and none 
liberal support from the membership and| Wi" trust in Him. Hence backsliders and 
business management, which will place them | #postates far gone with moral leprosy are 
in actual competition with the representative | #lways at a premium in the devil’s market. 
journals of other churches. Religious journal-| He uaes them for the most effectual defama- 
ism is becoming a more importaut factor in | tion of Jesus Christ. 
church life and religious progress than ever| Saving faith is most holy because it can be 
before. It should be equipped for the most | ©xercised only by a soul that is 
efficient service. 

St. Louis, Mo. | 





Either Holy, or Desires Holiness, 


and takes sides with God against the sin of 
his own heart. 





An impenitent person cannot 
believe, in the Gospel sense of the word. He 





and certain acts, while not directly traceable | 
to the personal participation of the late pre- | 
mier himself, seem, without doubt, to have | 
had his acquiescence. The main object seems | 
to have been to keep the Tory government in 
power by any means possible, however cor- | 
rupt. Sir Hector Langevin, the Minister of 
Public Works, is the one just now implicated. 
The evidence is that he has induced his friends 
to bid low rates on contracts, and when once | 
secured the government has made such changes | 
in the specifications as to put large sums in 
the contractors’ pockets, which were divided 
among a syndicate of plunderers, a part of 
which was used to advance the interests of 
the government authorities through wholesale 
bribery. Besides this, large sums are shown 
to have been paid directly to Sir Hector. It 
was this former method of bribery which, it 
isopenly charged, enabled the late premier to 
maintain his long lease of power. Altogether 
the showing is a sad one, and the reckless 
squandering of the people’s money has 
reached an enormous figure. 





If the coming politician is not an educated 
man, it will not be the fault of the University 
of Pennsylvania, which has made ample | 
preparation for a School of American History 
and Institutions. To this end a very large 
endowment fund has been provided, and 
already applications have been received from 


| cruelties practiced there. 


tated over this same question. A ‘recent 
writer in the Boston Transcript, who has vis 
ited the convict camps in the South, relates 
many harrowing tales of the unspeakable 
Only the stories of 
Siberian atrocities can furnish any parallel to 
the sickening tales of which he was an eye 
and ear witness. 





The hold of Mr. Parnell upon the Irish peo- 
ple has grown steadily weaker. The release 
of Messrs. Dil'ou and O’Brien the past week 
from their six months’ imprisonment, opens 
another chapter in the history of Irish af- 
fairs. Much interest has been manifested as 
to which side they would take, but they were 
not long in dispelling all doubt on the sub- 
ject. They almost immediately declared for 
the McCarthyites, and upon their release 
went at ohce to Bishop McCormack’s to 
breakfast. They find a more prosperous 
state of affairs among the Irish tenantry than 
when they advised non-payment of rent — 
for which advice they were imprisoned. It 
is thought that the increasing ill-health of 
Mr. Justin McCarthy will at an early day 


| cause his retirement, leaving the leadership 


of the Irish party in the hands of Messrs. 
Dillon and O'Brien. The solid front which 
the Irish priesthood present against Mr. Par- 
nell is being felt with increasing power and 
severity. 


| 


| 


HE aim of intelligent journalism is to fur- 
nish the people who read a well-digested 
account of what is going on in the world. An 
ideal daily journal would not only keep its 
readers thoroughly well informed touching 
facts that affect commercial and industrial | 
affairs, which engage the attention of the | 
greater number in civilized communities, but | 
it would also record the development being | 
made in every department of human activity. 
It would report the achievements of the me- 
chanical and fine arts, and the benefits ob- 
tained for society by science and inventive 
gen'us. Especially would itemploy the ablest 
of its editorial staff in observing the trend of 
public affairs and the higher thought that is 
constantly re-shaping the political, social and 
religious institutions of our times. It would 
bring one into personal association, as it were, 
with the best intelligence of the day, its ele- 
vated moral convictions, and the beneficence by 
which the more fortunate possessors of wealth 
seek to promote the welfare of the race. 
But we are compelled to say that secular 





[It is a weekly visitor where it goes, and in- | 
cludes in its scheme of service something for | 
every member of the household that can read 
or listen. A weekly visit of the pastor to every | 
family and a word to each member of the} 
family would be the perfection of pastoral 
visitation. If the weekly journal were placed 
in every family, the service at which it aims 
would be complete. Then its pastora) care 
would supplement and exceed that of the 
pastor, except that nothing can entirely fill 
the place of the living, sympathetic voice, 
the beaming eye, the exact apprehension of 
the spiritual condition which directs the 
proper question and returns the wise answer. 
This weekly visitor has a company waiting 
on its words that ought to excite the imagi- 
nation and impress the conscience of who- 
ever sits in the editorial chair. For he has 
the old disciples whom age and the discom- 
fort of the season keep from attendance on 
the sanctuary, and the busy mother confined 
at home with maternal cares; these, as well 


Dr. 


~~ 


may have opinions about Christ, but he can- 


Daniel Steele's Column, 
not trust Him till he turns away from sin 


Most Holy Faith. | with loathing. When the Christian indulges 
SAUL speaks of * unfeigned faith,’ Peter | igs woe dng — en — ag 
of ** precious faith,” and Jude of ** most — nb ieee negk ae Sernnyon Din —— 
holy faith.”’ All these adjectives are appro- —- paow- =e cont i demagnetized, and 
priate, especially the last. Why is saving ‘yom 2h peiaoanee “genase tapers —e “Pe 
faith most holy ? | ward by the powerful magnet of God's love. 
Perfectly sanctified souls find believing as 
|; easy and natural as breathing. Hence entire 
— the Holy Scriptures. They have this char- sanctification is perfect deliverance from un- 
acter because the two factors in their pro-| belief. It has been wisely said: * Pull up 
duction were holy — holy men moved by the | your doubt, and you will tind a sin at the end 
Holy Spirit. Falsehood is unholy. Holiness |0f it.” Many who guide seekers into the 
as applied to the Bible signifies the highest | way of faith miss the way themselves when 
spiritual truth. Much is said of late by the | they place their chief emphasis on believing, 
higher criticism, so-called, about the compos- | 0d say little about thorough repentance. 
ite structure of some portions of the Old| Here is the chief obstacle to saving faith — 
Testament, as the Pentateuch and Isaiah, as| 4 Superficial conviction for sin, and an ab- 
though this in the least detracts from their | horrence of sin only skin-deep. 
truth. It is just such a record as God wished| Faith is most holy because it can put forth 
to have written. The question of the num- its strongest energies only when it aims at 
ber of writers, and in what century they | 
wrote, is immaterial, so far as the revelation 


Because its Grounds are Holy 


Attainment of Saintliness. 





several hundred persons who are desirous of 
enjoying its privileges. The main work of 
the school will be devoted to ‘*the history 
of legislation in Congress and the States, to 
State constitutional history, to the history of 
the great movements in education, to the 
history of the church, to the history of diplo- 
macy, to the history of municipal affairs and 


Briefer Comment. 


HE people of the mountain republic of Switzer- 
7 land have just celebrated the 600th anniversary 
of its foundation. It is an interesting fact that more 
than a quarter of a million people of Swiss descent 

*- are to be found in the United States. Switzerland is, 
oe growth of cities, and to the history of | in many respects, a model republic, governing her 
po.ities and political parties.” The charge | people justly and guarding their interests jealously. 
of being out of sympathy with American | 
_ as and history will, it is hoped, no longer | HE Farmers’ day at Chautauqua was an event 
@ at the doors of our great universities. It jk of no small importance. Bishop Vincent, as 
is easy to see that the tendency of this course | usual, spoke most sensibly to this very important 
isto develop a healthy Americanism which | element in the community. The burden of his re- 
shall rest on a sure foundation, and which | marks was that the farmers should study American 
shall develop a class of sound patriots who | history and literature ‘‘ to learn how to handle & ot 
Will always be ready to give a reason for the of soosiga are whe bate ereytaag Seen” ~~ 
faith that is in them a sentiment which evoked tremendous applause. He 
Z added: ‘** We want no church schools, even among 
the Indians.”’ 











A new pest and destroyer has appeared in the 
vegetable kingdom. This time it is a worm 
which attacks standing timber and threatens 





( ~\ ENERAL MORGAN has more than justified the 
wisdom of his position with reference to the 


journalism falls far short of this ideal. While |®$ the most faithful at preaching and the 
it shows wonderful enterprise and liberal ex-| means of grace, and the pastor himself, form 
penditure, employing talent of the highest | his congregation. What rare opportunity is 
order in gathering the varied material which | this! True, the editor cannot often know as 
fills its columns, it has too little regard for | Certainly as the preacher and pastor the ef- 
the quality of its gatherings. Undue promi-| fect of his inspiration and exhortation, and 
nence is frequently given to local incidents, |must be satisfied to work in faith nothing 
even to those of the merest gossip, too trivial | doubting that in due time the fruit of his la- 
Too much is made | bor will be safely garnered on high. 
of the doings of the vile and vicious, whose| The duty of religious journalism is not 
wickedness is drawn out of the privacy where | only to minister in the ways we have noted 
by a kind of instinct it hides itself away from | to the intelligence of Christian people and 
virtuous associations, and it is made to defile enable them to understand what God is doing 
the imagination of the pure and youthful. | in the world, and secure their co-operation ; 
There are matters constantly taking place in| it ought to keepin touch with every move- 
every community which no honorable man | ment which tends to elevate humanity and 
who has the least regard for virtue would in-| bring about the condition of human society 
vite a young man to look upon, yet some jour-| of which the teaching of Christ is a sure 
nals that claim to be rendering worthy pub-| prophecy. It should carefully observe the 
lic service, report such as news and send the | trend of religious thought which under the 
printed sheet into respectable homes. This guidance of the Holy Spirit gains deeper in- 
readiness to cater for the lower classes and sight into the Word of God, and prepare the 
print what no gentleman would read to any | church for its reception. That it should fur- 
company of ladies, is the darkest blot on the | nish the field for the discussion of all ques- 
secular press. And it seeks for the sensa- | tions whether relating to doctrine or church 
tional rather than those natural and perma-) polity, which come up within the church or 
nent elements of daily life which tend to de-| are thrust upon it from without, must be evi- 
velop worthy character. The theatre and 'dent toall. In these days when the faith of 
race-course receive rather more sympathetic | the church is challenged by unbelieving schol- 
censideration than the church, the educational | arship, and the Sacred Writings are subjected 
institution, or the most innocent recreation. |to a criticism founded on the denial of the 
Under these circumstances, | supernatural in religion, the religious journal 





for any notice whatever. 


of God to man is concerned. It is enough | 


for me to know that the Old Testament now 


lying open on my knee is exactly the same in | 


all its essentials as it was in Christ's day 
when He commended it as the Word of God. 
He always honored the Old Testament. With 
it He parried the sore thrusts of Satan in the 
triple temptation —‘‘ It is written,” ‘It is 


I am not sure that there can be the least de- 
gree of genuine faith which does not ultimate- 
ly aim at purity of heart. This aim may not 
be distinctly realized at first. Many people 
have been moved by fear to such a degree 


| that their first aim was to escape the wrath 


of God. They may not be conscious of a 
supreme desire to be transformed into the 


written,” ‘It is written.” We have the New| image of the Son of God; nevertheless, in 
Testament, also, which has been through the |°Very act of saving faith this desire is in- 
fires of criticism and has come out with no| Wrought by the Holy Spirit, who is called 
lose, but all the better for the testing. Oh, | Oly because it is His peculiar office in the 
what an exhaustless mine of precious truths | scheme of redemption to inspire and conserve 
the New Testament contains! In the Gos-|SPiritual purity. Regeneration is the lodg- 
pels Jesus four times walks before us scat- 'ment in the heart of love divine, the principle 
tering Kohinoor diamonds as a farmer broad- | Of holiness, to be perfected by the same Spirit, 
casts wheat. In the Epistles these diamonds | after He has inspired « more definite air anda 
are cut and polished to the highest brilliancy | ™ore intense desire. Bishop Butler intimates 
and set in the diadem of the church. So/| ‘that there are several motives which bring 
cheap in our day is the New Testament, that | us into eternal life, such as our highest well- 
it can be bought in England for a penny and | being, in which self-interest predominates; 
in America for a nickel—the whole of | the satisfaction of conscience, in which the 
Christianity for the cost of half a cigar! | love of rectitude is uppermost; the highest 
Yet the cry is, ‘*‘ My people perish from lack | glory of God, which evinces a love for Him; 
of knowledge.” How many of Christ's fol- the hope of reward in heaven, which is an- 
lowers have failed because they have not had | other form of aiming at our own happiness; 
in their memories an arsenal of appropriate and conformity to God’s moral character as 
weapons for their spiritual duels with the revealed in His Son, whose essential attribute 
devil! The sword of the Spirit is the Word | is holy love. The virtuous element in all 
of God. these motives is the des?re to become God- 

Many Christians find faith a difficult exer- like. A desire for happiness alone, void of 
this aspiration for the image of God, cannot 





‘0 ruin an important branch of the lumber in- 
terests. A few days since it was noticed by 
lumbermen in Pennsylvania that the tops of 
the heavy hemlock timber on the mountains 
Were turning brown as though the trees were 
dying. ‘The trees looked as if a fire had swept 
through them or suffered for lack of irriga- 
ion, Investigation showed that the affected 
trees were covered with myriads of worms 
which went from the tender growth of this 
year to that of the preceding year. In the 
“ choppings * where the bark-peelers are at 
Work, the men are surrounded by millions of 
these pests. The worm is about an inch long 
and barely an eighth of an inch in diameter. 
A crisis confronts the whole population of 
the entire hemlock region, as the destruction 
of an enormous industry is threatened. 





While smokeless powder is not yet an 
American manufacture, it is rapidly winning 
‘8 Way into favor for regular use in the Army 
‘nd Navy. It is confidently believed that the 
naturally inventive faculty of our people will 
‘oon find a way to improve on the German 
Powder which was used in the recent test. 
The advantages in ita use, besides the natural 
ne of freedom from obscurity in aiming and 
fring , are a marked increase in initial velocity, 
“ith about the same pressure and the conse- 
ent gain in range and penetration, and also 
“Scleanliness, as it leaves little or no residuum 
‘0 the powder chamber. It is perfectly practi- 
able to arrange for its manufacture here 
Uuder the patents now covering it. It iscom- 
"8 to be considered @ necessity to give our 


ii y 
jen Power guns their due measure of effi- 
lency, 





ae Salisbury has taken occasion recently 
, eview the labors of the present session of 
silament. It is interesting to learn what 

dteg {tom the vantage-ground of his ex- 
Position. His claim of entire pacifica- 

°n of Ireland, and that by governing with 


Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions. Not only has 
he found the strongest possible support throughout 
the country from the press, but now Cardinal Gibbons 
and Archbishop Ireland express themselves as satis- 
fied that he will deal justly with the Indian Catholic 
schools. The latter expressed himself as ‘‘ delighted’ 
with his interview. It is not improbable that the 
outcome, however, will be a stronger protest than 
ever from the awakened country against any sectarian 
appropriations by the general government. 

RECIPROCITY treaty with San Domingo is 
l \ announced. It provides a free market for 
certain of our food products, agricultural imple- 
ments, railway material, and other articles, and a 
reduction of 25 per cent. on canned meats and vege- 
tables, and cotton and iron manufactures. San Do- 
mingo is the first of the West Indian Islands, after 
Cuba and Porto Rico, to comply with the require- 
ments of the reciprocity amendment. Its example, 
it is believed, will have a favorable effect in deter- 
mining the policy of the neighboring British Isl- 
ands. 








HE discovery of a new mineral in Texas, which 
possesses many valuable properties, is an event 
of no little importance. It is stated that it is ‘* im- 
pervious to water and unaffected by heat, acid or 
alkalies.” It is, also, ‘the most perfect insulator 
yet discovered. It may be made into a paint or var- 
nish that will remain undisturbed under all atmos- 
pheric conditions.”” The claims for its use in many 
different directions seem fabulous, but they are 
vouched for by persons whose evidence is unimpeach- 
able. It meets the conditions of India rubber, and 
will transform wood pulp into something like ebony 
or horn. In electricity its use is wonderful. Fort 
unately it is found in great abundance. 





ERHAPS no more significant evidence of 
P change and of progress in the mechanic arts 
has been given than the recent vote of the Bricklayers’ 
Association of Philadelphia to arrange with the 
Master Builders’ Association that the graduates of 
the trade schools shall be recognized as apprentices 
and journeymen. It is well known that the sources 
of supply for trained workmen are two—the impor- 
tation of foreign workmen, and the training of 
American boys in American trade schools. Both 





i iron hand, will be vigorously contested. 
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means have hitherto been discouraged by the trade 


Religious Journalism Becomes a Necessity. | 


It stands for purity against impurity, for hon- 
esty against fraud, for whatever things are | 
honorable and of good report. It is in sheer 
self-defence that we seek to place in the house- 
hold a corrective of the journalism that refuses | 
to rise above the plane of a mere money-mak- | 
ing enterprise, with no higher aim than to| 
produce a conglomerate which offers some- 
thing suited to the depraved appetite as ap- 
provingly as that prepared for the cultivated 
taste of the better classes. He isan unworthy 
father who does not select the best associates 
for his family. It is a hard necessity that to 
obtain what only the daily secular journal fur- 
nishes we must take into the family circle the 
offensive gatherings of the city reporter. 

Religious journalism has certain limitations 
which must be kept in view in this discussion. 
It has to content itself with the limited scope 
of a weekly issue. But while it is restricted 
in the space at its disposal, it yields to the 
necessity of greater discrimination in the 
selection of the material at hand, and gets the 
more careful reading accorded to weekly and 
monthly publications. And its relation to its 
readers is more intimate and confidential than 
that of the secular press; for it is an acknowl- 
edged guardian of their interests, with whom 
they take counsel on matters of the greatest 
importance. In this respect it differs from 
the secular press more than any other. It is 
bound by custom and assumed obligations to 
guard its patrons with the most vigilant over- 
sight from whatever has even the tendency to 
weaken moral restraints. Indeed, it is pledged 
to contribute to that development of the spir- 
itual life which comes of Jarger knowledge, 
broader views of life, and a more thorough 
consecration to whatever work aids in the 
establishment of the kingdom of Christ. 

The religious press is for the most part 
denominational and official; but these rela- 
tions under competent editorial conduct do 








not in the least interfere with its best devel- 


is the best medium to respond to the unevan- 
gelical part that the daily and weekly secu- 
lar press takes in the investigation. And 
where else can the relation of the Christian 
citizen to the State and his political duties be 
so well presented? Questions which bear 
upon every relation of life and especially in- 
terest religious men, but which do not seem 
altogether in place in the pulpit, may find the 
most satisfactory field for their investigation 
in the denominational journal. While the 
pulpit affirms the unchangeable principles 
which it is commanded to enforce, the practi- 
cal details of social reform are properly dis- 
cussed in the weekly paper, and the attention 
of the thoughtful secured. 

The highest purpose of religious journalism 
is not fulfilled when it is satisfied with reflect- 
ing what is generally accepted. It cannot be 
true to its mission unless it undertakes 


A Kind of Leadership, 


aiming to awaken thought end directing at- 
tention to all questions of vital importance to 
society, and which find a common ground of 
effort in the overthrow of every species of 
wrong doing. It should be active in creating 
right sentiment and contribute to the enforce- 
ment of righteous law. Unless it is quick to 
detect the currents which are bearing the 
church and the race into a joint recognition 
of the humanity that Christ taught, it wastes 
its strength in unprofitable conservatism. It 
must be orthodox, of comprehensive charity, 
receptive of new expositions of old truths, 
zealous and courageous. But under no cir- 
cumstances can it afford to be partisan, or use 
the methods of the parliamentarian to gain 
temporary advantage. The bane of all jour- 
nalism is personalism and partisanship. The 
best journalism is that in which the person 
of the editor does not appear. ‘The relig- 
ious editor is not chosen for the propagation 
of personal opinions; but, like the minister 
in the pulpit, he stands for the Master, whose 





servant he is. 


cise because they are not familiar with its 
grounds. Their minds are not fructified with | 
the elements of faith, an acquaintance with | 
the character of Him whom they would 
trust. The study of 


God’s Word Fertilizes the Heart 


and makes it easy to believe. It is just as 
true in the spiritual realm us it is in the nat- 
ural, ‘* It is hard to make an empty bag stand 
upright.” But fill the sack with the pure 
wheat of revealed truth, and instead of being 
a limp and flabby mass, the soul becomes an 
erect and weighty personality. Reader, if 
you want the treasure of ‘* most holy faith,” 
give your days and nights to the thorough 
study of the Holy Book. Join the Bible 
Brigade, made up of all who are willing to 
have their Bibles on their desks in the count- 
ing-room, on their bench in the shop, by 
their side in the factory, and in their pocket 
on the journey, to be read with eagerness 
wherever there isa spare moment. This isa 
silent but very effectual way of confessing 
Christ. The Bible thus displayed among un- 
godly associates is like running up the flag 
over your house in time of civil war. 
Again, faith is most holy because 


The Object of Faith is Holy. 


This object is always a person, whether the 
Father or His adorable Son. When we trust 
in Christ, we honor His Father. Thus Whittier 
beautifully sings, — 
‘‘ The homage that we render Thee 
Is still our Father’s own; 
Nor jealous claim or rivalry 
Divides the Cross and Throne.” 
That we were created with a capacity to trust 
only the pure and the good, is seen in the fact 
that we instinctively withhold faith from those 
in whom these qualities are absent. In order 
to get trusted, wicked men must hide their 
badness and profess goodness and purity. 
Thus vice is always doing homage to virtue. 
Faith in the holy Christ is, therefore, in the 
highest sense natural. It accords with our 
divinely-bestowed instincts. Believing in 





consist with real Christian faith. ‘This faith 
is inwrought in the soul of the penitent seeker 
by the Holy Ghost, who does no work in man 
which does not aim to transfigure, to beautify, 
and to sanctify. In this sense saving faith is 
the gift of God conditionally, not sovereignly, 
bestowed. To every willing soul God gives 
the gracious ability to repent and believe on 
His Son unto eternal life. 

We close with two corollaries : — 

1. There can be no such thing as an Anti- 
nomian faith, a faith linked with a repudia- 
tion of the moral law, a faith which is a 
substitute for righteousness. Such a faith is 
radicajly unholy and offensive to God. It is 
a millstone sinking its subject down to hell, 
and not a scaling-ladder to heaven. 

2. Genuine gospel faith which is the con- 
dition of salvation cannot harmonize with 
hostility to spiritual purity. God is the 
author of both faith and holiness. God's 
house is not divided against itself. He who 
dislikes holiness dislikes God. 





But One Duty. 

Duties never conflict. God has but one duty ata 
time for any child of Histo perform. If weare doing 
the one duty God has for us to do at the present mo- 
ment, we are doing just right. If we are not doing 
that one duty, we are at fault, no matter how good 
or how important the work we are doing. And we 
need have no question as to what is our duty in God's 
plan for us. — Sunday School Times. 





It is All the Same. 

Gold is gold, whether there is a wedge of it or only 
a grain ;.and water is water, whether it is the mighty 
ocean or an atom of vapor condensed upon a glass. 
There is no word or deed of life so small that it may 
not be filled with the spirit of Christ and be Christian 
just as truly as the crowned life of Paul. When the 
high heavens may,be mirrored in a drop of dew, why 
may not the smallest deed of life mirror the whole 
spirit of Christianity ? — Morning Star. 
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porarily ali its contributions. In about ten 
years more (1882-"83) they rose to more than 


Miscellaneous, 
as | $751,000. In 1887 they passed the million 


jline, amounting to $1,044,775, and now 

AN gyrate pin, vom ER OF (1890) the treasury reports $1,135,271, and | 
° proposes for the ensuing year $1,250,000. 
Dr. Abel Stevens’ History of the! This great cause bas, in fact, t ecome the | 
M. E. Church is in four volumes. The | supreme interest of the denomination, for it | 
Bishops requested a compendium of | includes both domestic and foreign missions ; 
the work in one volume as a text-book | #4 its one great aim is identical with that of | 
for the preachers’ course of study, and | tbe cbarch, namely, the present and eterval 
for chesp circulation. These works eaivation oF sadeviduel conte by Gs Ciskiiee- 
- : ization of alllands. The Discipline of the | 

brought vur history down to the Cen- denomination, therefore, abounds in statutes | 
tenuial Jubilee of 1866. The Book | (about a quarter of a hundred) respecting it, 
Co.ecern has requested the author to _and pra tically recognizes it as an organic 
continue it down to 1890. We here in-| part of the church. The General Conference | 
sert a chapter of the unfinished con- | must have its committee on missions; the | 
tinuation, on one of the greatest inter- | Annual Conference must bave its missionary | 
ests of the church. | society, its missionary committee, its mission- 
| ary anniversary, aud must appoint, at every | 
| session, a preacher on the subject for the next 
| session. At every session the presiding elders 
| must report what ba« been done on their dis 





Lay Activity of Methodism. 
Methodist Enthusiasm. 


| The high character, the consecrated spirit, and 


Our present period, comprising about a | 
quarter of a century, has teen signalized by 
that remarkable increase of lav activity to 
which allusion has been made in the preced- | 
ing chapter. This has indeed become the 
most notable phase of the current history of 
the denomination. In earlier periods the 
zea! of lay Methodists was manifest mostly 
in tne ardor, often too audible, of their so- 
cial and pub ic devotions. The camp meet- 
ing. borrowed from the Presbyterians of the 
We-t. was found to be a great convenience 
fo the Methodist characteristic work of prop- 
agandi m, especially in the sparsely-settled 
frorter regions; but it was frequently at- 
tena.d by uncontrollable enthusiasm and 
those physical phenomena which had oc- 
curred in the early meetings of English 
Methodists and were a sore perplexity to 
John Wesley and abhorrent to his brother 
Char'es, but which, curiously enough, sel- 
dom or never accompanied the more elo- 
quent preaching of Whitefield. They early 
subsided in England, but lingered long in 
America, and came at last to be considered 
a'm:»t characteristic of Methodist worship. | 
Methodist authorities themselves were among 
the first to define their true nature as al- | 
normal effects of religious excitement on the 
nervous system, and to give them thi’ | 
scientific name of ‘catalepsy."" Early in| 
our present period they began to disappear, | 
but without diminution, or rather w th great | 
augn.entation, of the lay zeal and practical 
energy of the church. | 

But while the old, audible emphasis and | 
pbysical demonstrations of Methodist devo- | 
tious have been passing away, there has | 
seemed, to some observers, peril from a new 
excvss— from superabundant schemes cf 
work; from too many voluntary organ)z4- | 
tior's —the excessive macbinery and perivc- 
organs and ever recurring * conven- 
’ or ‘*conferences’”’ of which, might | 
endar ger the old simple organism and soli-ar- 
ity «f the church itself. The evil,if evil it be, 





lal 


tiobs 


| 


wi'!, bo wever, correct itself; and, meanwhile, | 
i i se ssuring to observe that the older,not to | 
ta wore legitimate, methods of church activ- 


iy ave shared in this general progress. The 
Anvuuai Conferences have more than doubled | 
in twenty-five years. The local preachers | 
are now (1890) reported as 14.000. An offi- | 
cial cs.imate, made in 1883, gives the num- | 
ber of trustees of churches as 115,300; of | 
stew uris, 99,416; of class-leaders, 87,401; of | 
Sunda‘ -school superintendents, 31,728; of | 
Sunduy school teachers ahd officers, other | 
than su; erintendents, 194,784. 

‘The-e are the old, the elementary func | 
tions (cb'efly laic) of the denomination; | 
they sbow continuous vigor, and constitute a , 
mighty host— perhaps we may venture to} 
say «an unequalled host of lay agents in | 
chuich work. 


Remarkable Success of the Missionary 
Cause. 


The missionary work of the denomination 
has been a striking example of its increasing 
activity during this period. I have already 
sketched the history of this greatest of what 
may he called its extra church organizations 
— one which, though at first a voluntary and 
independent institution, bas such affinity 
with essential Methodism as to seem to have 
been an inevitable outgrowth of it, and 
which has become virtually an integral part 
of it, having been recognized by the General 
Conference of 1872 as a ‘‘church board.”’ 
We have traced its progress from its origin 
in 1819 down to the first appointment of its 
representative or corresponding secretaries 
by the General Conference in 1840, and its 
rapid growth under these agents — Bangs, 
Capers, Ames, Pitman, Durbin, Harris, 
Trimble; a growth which bas subsequently 


| Sunday-school must bave its missionary or- 


tricts, and the pastors what has been done in 
their individual churches for the great cause. 
Every individualchurch must have an annual 
missionary meeting and collection. Every 


ganization and contribution. Every district 
and quarterly, as well as annual and quad 
renniai Conference must bave something to 
do — some committee, some inquiry, some re 
port — about this grand, universal movement 
of the church for the universal evangelization 
of the human race. 

Not content with this icentification of the 
sublime cause with almost every department 
of the church, nor with its management by a 
powerful board of bishops, pastors and lay- 
men, meeting monthly at New York, it was 
resolved at last, in 1544, to give it a more im- 
posing, a more cenominational, not to say 
national, demonstration by the appointment 
of a General Missionary Committee, to meet 
annually in the chief cities of the nation. lt 
is now composed of all the Bishops, the cor- 
responding secretaries, the treasurer and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Missionary Society ; 
fourteen representatives appointed by the Gea- 
eral Conference from fouitecn * districts’ 
into which the entire country Is divided, and 
aiso fuurteen dciegates from the missionary 
board of managers at New York. ILhis con 
Venton Is Composed of Lhe Midst CONspiculUs 
representative Meth aists, lay and clerical, of 
ail ,arts of tue country; it Yearly epeuds 
most vl & W.ek, urually In some important 
meiropuiis, where its influeuce cau be efferi- 
ive —the morning in culiective delib.raucn, 
the afternoon in committee business, the even 
ing In great public meetings advocating the 
missiuvusry cause Ly the must ei quent men 
ofthe cuurch. A powcr.ul infl.euce extends 
from: these annually changeu ceutres tu al 
the Gevumination, if vot tu all tue vati_n. 
The conventivn is nut aliowea by the Generel 
Cunlerence lo weet in the sauie Cily wore than 
once in four years. Its bwusiress is all im 
portant. it determines what fieids shall be | 
occupied as foreign missions, the number ot | 
persuns to be employed in them, and the 
amount of funds necessary for their support, 
and also the amount for whica each bishop 
may draw tor the domestic missiuns of the 
Couferences over which be sbali preside. A 
nutable scheduie of there appropriauons — 
such as may well be cumpaied to tne ex 
chequer budget of great States — is made out 
and publishea. It inciudes the fuur quarters 
of the globe, naming every missiun field of 
the church at home and abruad, witb the sum 
appropriated to it tor the ensuiag year. ‘Lhe 
General Missionary Cumumittee is, theo, a 
very momentous institution, nurmaily evoived 
from American Methodism, aud a grand in- 
dication uf the progress of the denumiuation 
throughout the worid—at once indicating 
and propeiling that progress. 








Women in American Methodism. 


But, as intimated in the preceJing chapter, 
the extraordinary increase uf activity in the 
life uf the church whica bas Characterized tue | 
present more than any other perivd of its his- | 
tory, has been manifest among its femae as | 
weil as its male membérs. Lue missionary | 
spiri: of the denomination bas especiaily in- | 
spired them; and, though they sbare with | 
the male members of their families in the | 
stated annual missionary service of the public | 
congregatiuu, they have organized two dis | 
tinct aod powerful misslunary iustitutions, | 





selves, in strict subordination, nowever, to 
the authorities of the church and its parent 
Missionary Society. ‘Two or three female 
sucieties bad been previously formed, vut 
they were iocail auxiliaries to the geveral su 
ciety, chicfly to raise funds fur it. Tne two 
bere mentioned tuvk a larger scupe. 





kept pace with that of the church and the 
nation under Dashiell, Eddy, Reid, Fowler, | 
McCabe, Peck and Leonard. The church | 


The Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
was fuunded in Boston, Mass., in 1869, by 
nine Methudist ladies, whose names should 


has wisely placed at the head of this great | have perpetual record. They were: Mre. K. 


interest many of its greatest men, some of | 
its most distinguished orators and executive | 


leaders; and under their administration i 


has risen from a humb'e auxiliary of the | Daseett, 


W. Parker, recently from tLe Method st mis- 
sion in India; Mrs. William Butler, wife of 


t | the fuunder of the India Mission; Mrs. L. H. | 


Mr:. T. A. Ricb, Mrs. Lewis Flan 


home ministry, chiefly among Indians apd | ders, Mrs. Albert Eliis, Mrs. ibomwas Kiugs- 
slaves, to a world-wide scheme of evangel- | ry, Mrs. W. B. Merrill, and Mrs. U. 1. 


ization. Not less than six of its secretaries 


have become bishops, in either the Method. | ization the Suciety appointed Isabella Thovuru 


ist Episcopal Church, or the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. 

Since its organization, in 1819, its receipts 
down to 1890, apart from those of the Wom- 
an’s Home and Woman's Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies,and the Freedmen’s Aid and the 
Charch Extension Societies, have amounted to 
$23,427 430.85, Its first year's receipts (1820) 
amounted to but $823; its last year’s (1890) 
amounted to $1,135,271. In the seventy years 
of its history its annual revenue has passed 
through not a few vicissitudes,and,during the 
first half of this period, not a few reverses; 
but during the latter half, with occasional va- 
riations, it has advanced at a rate which has 
astonished the public nct only as a proof of 
the increasing vitality of the church, but 
also of its greatly increasing resources. 
Half way of the period (1855) its receipts 
were $218,204; at the end of the second half 
(1890) this amount was much more than 
quintupled. In the sear 1880 its receipts 
were $557 371; at the end of the ensuing 
decade they amounted to $1,135,271. They 
had more than doubled in the last ten years. 
The gvod cause, we may repeat, had kept 
triumphaot pace with the advancing march 
of the nation and of the cenomination. 
These estimates, it must be remembered, do 
not include the two Methodist Woman’s Mis- 
sionsry Societies, nor the great mass of 
Southern Methodists, organized as a sepa- 
rate church in 1845, and which now (1890) 
has 1,177,150 members, who have contributed 
for missi ns the present year about $500,000. 

This extraordinary increase of missionary 
zeal (paralleled by most of the other great 
interests of the church) took place contem- 
poraneously (to say the least) with the agi- 
tation and effectuation of lay representation 

In the year of the Philadelphia Lay Conven- 
tion (1852) the missionary receipts nearly 
doubled those of the preceding year. In 


1851 they were $150,482 — a larger amount 
than ever before; but in 1852 they were 
In 1872-73 (the period in which 
lay delegates took their seats in the General 
Conference), they amounted to $680,836 —a 
larger sum than had ever been raised before 
except in the year 1866 when the centennial 
jubilee of the denomination augmented tem- 


$335,968. 


its first missionary aud seut ner tu luda, 
where her brother, Kev. Dr. Thuvurn, was a 
successful labourer, and has since be-ome 
Bishop. In less than four months later it 
| @ppointed Ciara A. Swain a ‘‘ medi al mis- 
sionary’’ to India. This was the initial 
movement in the inauguration of female med 

ical missionary work in avy country —an 
epochal fact in the history of Christianity. 
The Society was recognized by the ensuing 
General Conference of 1872. Its ostensible 
motive was ‘‘ to engage and unite the eff rts 
of Christian women in sending female mission- 
aries to women in the foreign mission fields"’ 
of thechurch. In some of these fields male 
missionaries have little or no access to the 
families, to the mothers and children, of the 
natives; especially is this the case in India, 
except amung the lower castes of the popula- 
tion. Women are virtually imprisoned in 
their zenanas; they cannot go out unveiled; 
they can have no converse with the male mis- 
sionary ; nor can they appear in his promis- 
cuous congregation. The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society provides female messen- 
gers to these homes, and the ** zenana mission 
work ’”’ has become a conspicuous feature in 
the great enterprise of foreign evangelization. 
Its laborers go from house to house; they are 
heartily welcomed by the practically impris- 
oned wives and mothers; there is hardly any 
limitation on their access to the native fami- 
lies. They go to them as trained physicians, 
as teachers, as Bible readers, as sympathetic 
sisters. They have given a new impulse to 
Christian propagandism throughout the Ori- 
ental world. The Society pubiishes the 
Heathen Womans Friend, with a circulation 
of over twenty thousand; the Heiden Frauen 
Freund, the Heathen Children's Friend, and 
also an illustrated periodicai in India for 
native women. It has 122 missionaries, be- 
sides 626 native workers in foreign stations; 
and among them are educated medic:| laborers 
who are ministering tu both the souls and 
bodies of the heathen, in Japan, Korea, China, 
Singapore, Burmah and India; they are found 


and South America. 





United States 125 auxiliaries, with 3,211 


also scattered through Buigaria, Italy, Mexico 


It bas among the German Methodists in the 











mem'ers; and 38 auxiliaries in Europe (25 
in Germany and 13 in Switzerland) with 
about 1,000 members. The whole number of 
its organizations, at home and abroad, is 
more than 5,500, with a membership of about 
139,000. It raised for its good work the last 
year (from Oct. 1, 1889, to Oct. 1, 1890) more 
than $220,000; and its total receipts since the 
year of its organization have been $2,333,450. 





adjunct to our work in every foreign field. | 


the self denying labors of its representatives 
have elicited the highest admiration, and 
commanded the profoundest respect, of all 
who bave been witnesses of their work.” 

But the women of Methodisn: have not been 
content with this remarkable participation in 
the foreign work of the church; they organ- 
ized, at Cincinnati, in 1880, az eff.ctive Home 
Missionary Society. Its primary design was 
to re-enforce the labors of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society among the African population of the 
South. The Civil War had produced an im- 
mense exigency for the education of the mill- 
ions of emancipated slaves; and the women 
of Methodism believed that they should do 
something special in this great national emer- 
gency, and that they could advantageously 
supplement the work of the parent Missionary 
Society and of the Freedmen's Aid Society by 
a distinct organization, as they undeniably 
had done in the foreign work of the former. 
They wisely, however, avoided any local lim- 
itation of their aims. They announced their 
design to be ‘to enlist and organize the ef- 
forts of Christian women in bebalf of the 
ncely and destitute women and children of 
all sections of our country, without distinction 
of race, and to co-operate with the other so- 
cieties and agencies of the church in educa- 
tional and missionary work."’ They now 
have 74°Conference organizations, 2,048 aux 
iliaries, 14 *‘ specific fields covered by bu- 
reaus,”"’ and more than 55,000 members. 
The receipts of the Society for 1890 amounted 
to about $113,000; the gain of its collections 
for the year was nearly $49,000. Its supplies 
for Industrial Homes and destitute frontier 
preachers in the ten years of its existence 
have amounted to the value of $191,717; and 
it has expended for home missions, during 
the same time, $387,178. Its aggregate con- 
tributions from its beginning amount to 
$578 896.51. Its periodical organ, Woman's 
Home Missions, bas over 15 000 subscribers. 

The comb ned contributions of these two 
Women's Societies, for the last year, were 
$333,310.16. Their aggregate contributions, 
from their origin to the year 1890, bave men 
$2 912 346 99: To this amvuunt should be 
added the sum of $4,200 — an extra subscrip- 
tion for North China and India, made at the 
last annual meeting of the Foreign Society. 


tha Eastern States, through Australia, Tas 
mania, southern Africa, Ceylon and India. 
In the latter be founded self supporting mis- 
sion churches composed of Englishmen, Eu- 
rasians, and English-speaking natives, which 
bave grown into two vigorous Aupual Con- 
ferences, and extended their work to Singa- 
pore and other Malaysian fields. 
has three Annual Conferences. 
It is 4a monumental evidence of the devotion | of its Northern Conference in the conversion 
and capability of the women of American | Of natives is especially remarkable; its bap 
Methodism; the parent Missionary Society of | tisms have averaged for the last year over 
the church, in its Annual Report for 1888 600 a month, making a total of over 7,000 
gratefully acknowledged it to be ‘a powerful | for the year. 
1890 the number of baptisms, on a single 
| presiding elder’s aistrict, was more than the 
the whole number baptized during the first 
fifteen years of our India Mission. 





This is certainly a munificent, a magnifi- 
cent showing, especially if we consider that | 


ing missions in the principal cities of South 
America, making the nucleus of each station 
a school for advanced education, the fees of 
which should be the chief pecuniary support 
of the missionary teacher. 
was self-supporting missions in Africa, over 
which the General Conference bas, as we 


op. He proposes to establish a cordon of 
stations across the whole 
sea. The Congo Free State, in the interior 
of the continent, is the centre of his opera- 
tions, wbence he can have access tu the coun- 
try generally. He needed a steamer for the 
great work, from this centre through seven 
thousand miles of interior navigation among 


amounting to $20,000 enabled him to j;ro- 
cure it, in sections, from England. 


India now 
The success 


In the first five months of 


William Taylor also planted self-support- 


chaplain on behalf of this ignorant, dis- 
sipated Roman Catholic left upon the 
mind of the latter a Jasting and saving 
impression. 


and while employed by a gentleman of 
exemplary Christian character, the 
speaker had happened, by the merest 
chance apparently, to be turned aside 
into a 
Dressed in his Sunday best, he was 
upon the point, rod in hand, of starting | 
out upon a little fishing excursion. 


Joe?” kindly inquired his Christian em- 
ployer who, at this opportune moment, 
stepped forth into the yard where our 
friend Joseph was standing. 


Joseph. 


Meantime, some three years before, 


Methodist prayer-meeting. 





‘*Hadn't you better go with me, 


‘* And where are you going?” said 


‘*T am going to drop into the Meth- 


His next scheme | ,aist prayer-meeting down below here 


have seen, appointed him Missionary Bieh- 


Jand from sea to 


populous tribes. Spontaneous contributions 


lt is 90 
feet long and 16 broad, and has some remark- 
able adaptations, especially a steam-worked 
hose spouting water with sufficient force to 
repel assailing canoes. 

The missionary story of American Meth 
odism might thus be almost endlessly pro- 
longed, and with never tiring interest. It is 
replete with thrilling history and, the church 
may well believe, with more thrilling destiny. 
Not only many of its particular incidents, but 
meny of its mere statistical facts, are irresist- 
idly inspiring. With some severe adversities. 
and tardy progress in two cr tbhrie localities, 
the great cause has been developing as a rev- 
elation to the church. Methodism has be- 
come conscious of its true, its unlimited des- 
tiny smong the nations, chiefly by its mis- 
sionary success. The increase of charch 


a little way. Come and go with me. 
You are already dressed for it, and I 
am quite sure you will be interested.” 


aside, and the French Catholic con- 
sented to accompany his Congregation- 
alist employer to a Methodist prayer- 
meeting. And, strange to say, hardly 
was he seated in the humble vestry of 
that country chapel ere our Joseph's 
attention was riveted on the leader of 
the meeting, the pastor of the church, 


of justification through faith alone — 
and was fervently exhort ng al) pres- 
ent, then and there, to embrace this 


exhortation proved to be ‘ta word in 





members in the mission fields the Jast year 
was twelve and one half per cent. greater 
than the average increase in the entirs 
church. 

Tbe parent Missionary Society (including 
the Woman's Foreign Society) reports to- 
day, asin its foreign work alone, 2,208 mis- 
sionaries and assistant missionaries; 1,237 
jocal preacuers aud otber helpers (tbe latter 
being pa d laborers, as colporteurs, Bible rea - 
ers, etc.) ; 1 329 teachers, native and foreign; 
with about 75,000 church members and pro- | 
bationers, and 64,000 other habitual adher- 
ents. 


More than 11,000 conversions of na- | 


these Societies are comparatively recent, one | “¥¢S beve taken place in the last year. There | 


being but twenty one, the other but ten years 
old. 
restriction under which they operate by rea- 
son of their relation to the General Missionary | 


are in these foreign fields no less than 18 


If we bear in mind, also, the peculiar | theological schools for the education of native 
| preachers, with 52 teachers and 326 students; 


and 1,072 other regular day-schools, 45 of 


Society of the church, their success becomes |‘%¢™ high academies, the latter with more 
still more surprising. Not only are their: on- | than 300 teachers. a these schools 33,880 
stitutions subject to alteration or amendment | JOURS Datives are being daily trained to Chris- 
by the General Conference; and the appoint- | #2 civilization. The volumes printed in the 
ment, recall, and remuneration of their mis- missions have for some time averaged nearly 
sionaries, and the designation of fields of |* million @ year. They shelter at present 
labor, subject to the approval of the board of | 1,000 orphans. The value of their property 
managers of the parent Society; and their | @ Chapels, parsonages, orphanages, hospitals, 
annual appropriations to mission fields sub- | &*¢-» mounts to $2,964,158. 


ject to revision by tbe General Missionary | 


These facts pertain to the Society's foreign 


Committee; but the Discipline of the church | ¥Ork alone; but its chief labors are in its 
expressly ordains that their funds * shail not | domestic fields, where it reports 7,158 mission- 
be raised by collections or subscriptions taken | ®ries, assistant missionaries, local preachers, 
during any of our church services, or in any | teachers, etc.; 305,768 church members and 


promiscuous public meeting, or in any Sun- 
day-school, but shall be raised by such meth- 
ods as the constitutions of the Societies shal\ 
provide, none of which shall interfere with 
the contributions of our people and Sunday- 
schools for the treasury of the Missionary So- 
ciety of the Mettodist Episcopal Church.”’ 
They are allowed, bowever, to take col ections 
‘in woman's meetings, convened in the inter 
ests of the societies;’’ and also to ‘secure 
memberships and life-memberships in audi 
ences where their work is represented; *’ and 
to * hold festivals, or lectures, in the interest 
of their work."’ Tbe impartial historian 


which are sustained and wanaged by them- | Must feel compelled to acknowledge tae jus- 


tice of the eulogy pronounced by the parent 
Missionary Society on these devoted wom- 
en of Methodism — that the prudent, loyal, 
and successful administration of their 
two independent Societies merits the bigh- 
est admiration and profoundest respect 
of the denomination. It may be soberly 
said that no important financial scheme of 
American Methodism has been more wisely 
| or more ¢ffectively conducted. Their laburers 
| are now scattered among the missious of the 
| church all around the worid. Their revenues 
| have augmented from jear to year wi'h sur- 








prising rapidity, and without impairing those 


of the parent Society ; on the contrary, the | 


| latter bave contemporavevusiy incr2ased at 
an entirely unexpected rate. They have not 


| Taylor. In about two months after its o: gan- only been successful in ther direct wisei nary 


| work, but bave been indirectly, yet greatly, 
| useful by beginning preparatory or ‘ 1 rain- 


sionary candidates, thereby providing accom- 


| plished instructors for the foreign world. To 
them also must be attributed, chiefly, the ini- 
tiation of the order of Deaconesses into the 
church — an institution which, conjointly 
with that of denominational but unsectarian 
hspitals, seems destined to inaugurate a new 
era in the history of American Methodism — 
an era of humanitarian work by which it 
shall, more than ever before, exemplify the 
original genius of Christianity. 

The missionary spirit has thus infected the 
whole denomination, enhancing marvelously 
its financial liberality; awakening in its 
youth, male and female, especially in its ed- 
ucational institutions, aspirations for the 
highest religious life and for heroism in fields 
of foreign evangelization ; and leading to ex- 
traordinary developments of character and 
devotion to labor and self-sacrifice. 

Under this growing and irrepressible mis 
sionary spirit Jason Lee made his way (in 
1834) to Oregon and founded Methodism on 
our north Pacific coast ; and the next year Pitts 
(followed by Spaulding, Dempster and Kidder) 
reached South America; and Collins and 
White, our first missionaries to Asia, depart 
ed for China (in 1847), the former offering to 
Bishop Janes to go asa sailor before the mast 
and ‘‘ work his passage; ’’ and Maclay, Cor- 
rell, Harris, Soper, Davison, founded (in 
1872) the church in Japan. Under the same 
impuision William Butler penetrated (in 
1856) the northwestern interior of [odia, and 
founded there, amidst the terrors of the mem- 
orable mutiny, the India Methodist Episco 
pal Mission, now one of the most promising 
in the world; and after years of hard wor< 
in the East went to Mexico (in 1873) and 
laid there the foundations of Methodism. 

William Taylor has become a notable ex- 
ample of 


This Missionary Inspiration. 


He was one of the founders of Methodism on 
the Pacific coast in 1849, whither he had 
shipped ‘rom Baltimore a chapel for Sacra 
mento. He organized the first Methodist 
church of San Francisco. He subsequently 
** evangelized *’ throug: ‘he country, through 





| ing Schools’’ and ** Homes’”’ for female mis- | 


probationers; 4,635 chapels, wit. value of 
property in chapels, parsomages, etc,, amount- 
ing to about $8,000,000. 

The missionary contributions of the church, 
for 1890, to the parent Society, the two female 
Societies, and Bishop Taylor's missions, 
amount to $1,519,723. Their aggregate con- 
tributions from the beginning (omitting the 
Taylor missions) have been $26,339,777.84. 

Such is but a glance at the co'ossal mission 
ary work of American Methodism—the most 
demonstrative evidence of its continued vital 
ity, and opening before it an arena for the 
indefinite perpetuation of what has been called 
its ‘heroic period.’’ Most of there remark- 
able results have been achieved within the 
lifetime of its first appointed missionary. The 
Seventieth Annual R+ port of the parent Mis- 
sionary Suciety (for 1888) bas this noteworthy 
passage: ‘It is aremarkable fact that, while 
the Society bas attained this age, it is only 
within a few weeks that its first missionary 
has died. Rev. Etenezer Brown, who was 
appointed by Bishop George to labor among 
the French population in New Orleans in 
1819, died at bis home in Baltimore on the 3d 
of January, 1889. When be went forth to 
bis work the Society bad just been organ’zed; 
but he lived until its »eceipts had gore beyond 
$1,000,000 ;er annum, and until the initial 
work with which te was identified bad ex- 
panded in‘o well-estab ished missions among 
all the great foreign populations and the 
destitute English-speaking people of our 
country, and into missions in Africa and 
Asia, in Europe ard South America, with 
thousands of converts. Novation, no church, 
can have p'ssed its heroic period while its 
host are thus, with uplifted banners and re- 
sounding trumpets, marching through the 
world.”’ 

The missionary work is but one (though a 
paramount one) of the proofs of that marvel- 
ously increased practical energy which has 
characterized the church during our present 
period. There are others pearly allied to it, 
and to those we must now turn our attention. 








A MIRACLE OF GRACE. 


A Remarkable Camp-meeting 
Testimony. 


REV. R. H HOWARD. 





The camp-meeting proper was over. 
It was late on Friday night. The last 
notes of jubilant halleluia and song had 
died away. I had lingered in one of 
the society tents where a small prayer- 
meeting was quietly in progress. 
Among those participating in it was a 
French Canadian, whom we will call 
Joseph, and who, it would seem, had 
been happily converted from Catholi- 
cism to Christ a few years previously, 
His testimony concerning his conver- 
sion, and that of his family, was so re- 
markable and replete with interest that 
it has occurred to me to relate it. 

It appeared that, as long ago as while 
serving in the army, this man’s mind 
had been favorably impressed relig- 
iously by the exemplary and truly 
Christian character and conduct of his 
Protestant regimental chaplain, as well 
as of his Protestant comrades. Indeed, 
it was through the influence of this 
faithful Christian minister that he had 
been induced to abandoa the use of in- 
toxicating drinks; and, generally, the 





interest manifested by this devoted 


|communicated by his former priest. 


The fishing tackle was promptly laid 


who, in simple terms, was unfolding 
the plan of salvation through Christ — 


Saviour of the world. That word of 
season,” ‘‘a nail in a sure place.” God's 
Spirit at once enforced this timely mes- 
sage with saving eflect upon the heart 
and conscience of this godless Roman 
Catholic. His soul was stirred within 
him as never before. He clearly saw 
that there was ‘‘a more excellent way” 
to God's favor and to heavenly man- 
sions than by penances and subservi- 
ency to priestcraft — the way, namely, 
of Calvary and the Cross. Joseph went 
out of that meeting not only a sobered 
and thoughtful, but really a changed, 
man. He had come from motives of 
id'e curiosity ; he returned a conver:ed 
man and happy in God. 

But now began his tribulations. He 
was persecuted at home; harassed and 
tormented by his former associates ; 
threatened, denounced, and finally ex- 


was soon bathed in tears; and as soon 
as the sermon was concluded, and an 
opportunity was afforded for seeking 
the Saviour, she, with many others, 
crowded to the anxious seat, and before 
that service was closed, was happily 
converted. At a later stage of the 
meeting, when the door was opened 
for such as desired to be baptized, 
though already baptized by a Catholic 
priest in infancy, our friend’s wife gave 
evidence of the sincerity of her purpose 
by promptly presenting herself as a | 
candidate. ‘* You can easily under- 
stand,” said he, ‘‘that that was the 
brightest, happiest day of my life. 
And now,” concluded the speaker, ** in- 
stead of having any longer to fight in 
order to attend a Protestant meeting, I 
think I should have to fight in order to 
attend any other, or even to stay at 
home on that day.” 

The reader can easily judge how 
richly our little circle of not more than 
a dozen persons enjoyed this treat. By 
turns we cried, laughed and shouted as 
the brother, encouraged by our symp.- 
thy and appreciation, went on with his 
story. Meantime I could not but be 
profoundly impressed with the thought, | 
not only that the Gospel of Jesus, as | 
we interpret it, is still the power of | 
God unto salvation, but of the un- | 
counted number of gems like these that 
still lie buried beneath the rubbish of 
Romish superstitions. Oh, that iu 
some way they might be discovered! 


Franklin, Mass. ° 














THE RACE PROBLEM. 


A great many people are sitting up late o’ 
nights aod losing much-needed sleep over the | 
question, ‘‘ What are we going to do about | 
the race problem?’ Many an affectionate | 
father is afraid that the seven or eight million | 
colored people will marry his daughters, this | 
fear being slightly mitigated by the fact that | 
he bas nct, perhaps, daughters enough to gu 
around. 

To us there seems not :ouch problem in the | 
matter. How would it do for every one to 
try the experiment of minding his own busi- | 
ness? how would it co to let the problem set | 
tle it-elf? bow would i; do to kt every reai- 
dent of America, of whatever race or hue, | 
have just what he earns, bave just whatever 
of prosperity and standing and respect he 
entitles himself to? If there be (as has a 
million times been alleged) an instinctive, in- 
berent, congenital and inextinguishab'e ab- 
hc rrenc: b:tween the two races (an abhorrence 
of which one sees many bundreds of thousands 





Nevertheless he never faltered. He 
insisted, in spite of violent opposition 
on the part of several members of his 


and had maintained it from that day to 
the present. 


Not long after his conversion he at- 
tended the camp-meeting. This in- 
volved a new experience. He was 
very much interested, and signally 
blessed. The next year found him 
again at the camp-meeting; still re- 
joicing, as before, in God, the Rock of 
his salvation. The third year he de- 
termined to take his little girl with 
him 
She had, meantime, become a beau iful 
little Protestant Christian. The wife 
and mother protested. ‘‘I put my 
foot down,” said he, ‘‘and declared 
she should go.” ‘** I will not wash her 
clothes,” said the wife, ** so that she 
will be decent to go.” ‘*Then,” said 
Joseph, **I will expose you. There 
are plenty of Christian ladies abput 
here who will not only be willing, but 
glad, to wash her clothes so that she 
can accompany me to the camp-meet- 
ing.’ The encampment was only 
about ten miles away, so that they re- 
turned home every evening. On their 
arrival home from the camp the first 
day the little girl at once commenced 
preaching Jesus, so to speak, to her 
mother. Comprehendiug but little, if 
auything, of the full import of the 
words she used, she yet repeated many 
of the sayings she had heard at the 
meeting, and in so animated a manuer 
that, though unwittingly, she was yet 
in reality practically preaching Jesus 
to her impeuitent mother. On her re- 
turn from her second day’‘s services the 
little girl was, if possible, more ani- 
mated and pungent than ever in her 
exhortations. ‘*O mother,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘“*I do wish you would go 
down with us once to the camp-meet- 
ing! Why, it’s all about Jesus all the 
day long there. It is Jesus on this 
side, and Jesus on that. And then 
such beautiful singing! Why, it seems 
like heaven. Mother, won’t you go ?” 

On rising bright and early the next 
morning in order to be in season at the 
first service, what was our friend’s aur- 
prise to find his wife already up, break- 
fast nearly prepared, and the dinner- 
pail carefully and amply packed —a 
service she had never volunteered be- 
fore. And then, as they sat down to 
their morning meal, what was his still 
further and unspeakable surprise when 
his wife, somewhat shyly, asked if he 
would like to have her to go with them to 
the camp-meeting that day. He could 
hardly credit his own ears, or keep 
back the tears. ‘ Most certainly, my 
dear,” he responded. ‘ It will give us 
the greatest possible pleasure to have 
you go with us.” So she made haste, 
washed up her dishes, put her house to 
rights, and arrayed herself for the 
meeting. And, would you believe it? 
She had already put up dinner enough for 
three! 


And now what a novel experience 
was in store for that women that day! 
The magnificent grove; the village of 
white tents; the anthems of praise 
that, as they approached, rolled far off 
their burden of heavenly melody. She 
was in raptures. She seemed to be 
treading consecrated ground. She 
pressed eagerly on into the midst of 
the gathering multitude. She did not 
know it, but God's Spirit was mari- 
festly leading her. Her heart was 
open, and she was urging ker way to 
the Gospel fountain. The text of the 
preacher (since become a bishop) was, 
‘** The Spirit and the Bride say Come,” 
etc. Nomessage could have been better 








adapted to her need. Her eye was at 
once fastened on the speager. Her face 


family, upon erecting a family altar, | 


to the ‘**feast of tabernacles.” | 


of evidences scattered throughout the country 
in the form of mulattoes of varying shades), 
| there is certainly not much danger of the 
| dreaded social catastrophe and cataclysm. 
Nothing in the world is more safe than lib- 
| erty and righteousness. The two most stable 
| governments in the world are those of E:- 
| gland and America, which are both, perhaps, 
} in equal degree, republics. During the long 
| Napoleon wars, the only two countries which 
| did not Jie at the feet of the all-conquering 
Napoleon were Russia, which was protected 
by her remoteness, her boundless frozen 
plains, her prolonged winter, her ramparts 
of snow and ice; and, on the other hand, 
| Evglard, which was strong because she was 
| free. 
| The colored people of the South, who, twen- 
| ty five years ago, began with nothing, having 
up to that time not even owned themselves, 
have acquired, inthe estimate of careful ob 
servers, $200,000,000 of property. This 
amount is increasing with every decade. In| 
a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly, | 
Rev. 8. J. Barrows gives a very interesting | 
sketch of his prulonged travels through tbe | 
South, during which he made it an especial 
object to learn everything that was possihle | 
aout the future of the colored race. He | 
found them, in many instances, occupying | 
good hou-es, making progress in industries | 
}and,on the whole, advancing tuward very 
| considerable material prosperity and intellect 
| ual attainment. 
To any one who looks simply at the situa 
| tion of to-day, there may seem much that is 
| ciscouraging, and one may ask, * How are | 
| these mountains of inherited prejudice going 
| tomelt away?" But this fear and cistra-t and 
| despair will be very much moderated on the 
part of any ove who looks back thirty or forts 
| years and rewembers what progr ss has been | 
made in large portions of our country within 
| that time, in the lessening of race batred 
| and jealousy and contempt. 
Mr. Frederick Douglass, in his Autobiog 
rapby, has related that when he went tw 
| Massachusetts, and tried to work as a ship 
| carpenter, the other ship carpenters at ume 
| laid down their tools and refused tu drive a 
nail, if he were employed. He was ‘r- 
| quently expelled with vivience from the first 
| class cars, even in ths heart of New En- 
| gland. Many of the residents of Pnilaue! 
phia recall the time when the colured peuple 
were not allowed to ride in the street cars or 
im any other public conveyance; their first 
attempt to vote was met by riots and vio. | 
lence and bloodshed, and by the murder of a | 
most respectable colored teacher on the| 
streets of Philadelphia. These things seem | 
now as if belonging to the Middle Ages. | 
Colored men study in our best colleges, :he- 
ological seminaries and law schools. The | 
other day, the commencement orator of the | 
Law class of the University of the City of | 
New York (one of the most aristocratic co!- 
leges in the country), was Rufus L. 
Perry, jr., the son of Rufus L. Perry, D. D., 
of Brooklyn, a well-known Baptist clergy- 
man, the editor of the National Monitor, an 
organ of the colored Baptists. A year or 
two since, the class orator at Harvard was a 
coiored man. 

We repeat what we have said a great many 
times, Our advice always is to the colored: 
get property, get education, get religion, and 
the less politics the better. As the colored 
secure property, they will secure influeace; 
their custom will be more desired by the store 
keepers and by the railroads; as their custom 
is desired, they will be treated with consider. 
ation and courtesy. The time will come 
when the railroads cannot afford to discourage 
colored people from traveling upon their 
roads, when they will find that a colored 
man’s dollar is just as good as a white man's 
dollar. 

As they secure education, they will be able 
to care for themselves; they will know their 
rights under the law; they will be able to 
maintain them for themselves and for each 
other. As they gain religion, they will gain 
the key to the whole situation. With religion 
will come industry, providence, virtue, the 
promise of the life which now is as well as 
that which istocome. It is their weaknesses, 
their improvidence, their self-indulgence, 
which make them the prey of the money- 
lending, unprincipled dealers. The writer 
has heard a very eminent educator of the 
colored people say that the Jewish dealers 
were doing more to debase and to depress the 
colered people than all the unjust legislation 
to which they are subjected. No people can 
very long be kept below the level to which 


their intellectual and moral character entitles 
i them.—National Baptist. 
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THE BAY VIEW. 


FERRY BEACH, SACO, ME. 





NEAR OLD ORCHARD. 
A Favorite Family Resort. 


Marine railway ; excellent and safe bathing ; 
pine groves around the bouse; music hall iD 
detached building; fine orchestra. 

Pure Water for all purposes from Bay 
View Spring. 

Particular attention given to Sanitary Af 
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. Our Book Table. 


prorLe’s COMMENTARY ON Joun. By Ed- 
win W. Rice, D.D. Philadelphia: The 

American Sunday School Union, 

This latest commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel is strictly popular, ani is intended to 
be used rather by Bible teachers in our 
sunday schools than by scholars, although 
the volume is not lacking in scbolarship. It 
js an excellent mark of this commentary that 
in difticult cases the views of different Biblical 
scholars and commentators are given. There 
1s much extraneous matter that does not bear 
directly on the interpretation of the Gospel, 
put which is necessary to @ complete and 
thorough understanding of it, such as the 
important differences and resemblances of the 
fourth to the other three Gospels. We cor- 
dially recommend this commentary. 


Tue Prove oF Jgsus. By George Dana 
Boardman. Philadelphia: Jno. Y. Huber 


Co. 

We wish to give a most hearty welcome to 
this little study of Christ. It is very com- 
pact, Very able, very devout, very persuasive. 
It gives @ large amount of information, 
answers questions, suggests the probability 
that doubts, however strong, in regard to the 
personality, mission, and character of Christ 
are ephemeral and will disappear to leave 
only the undimmed, unclouded Sun of 
Righteousness in His glorious splendor. 
Dr. Boardman’s questions will leave the 
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called high and fashionahle society for the 
male members of the family to come to table 
| in their shirt-sleeves! Mrs. Herrick has given 
considerable information upon all kinds of 
breakfasts, dinners, teas, luncheons and 
family lunches. This volume must not, how- 
ever, be considered a dry presentation of 
various mé.us. We are inclined toregret her 
chapter on “ The Sunday Dinner,’ and -ve 
do certainly object to the advocacy of the use 
of wine, which we should hardly expect from 
a Christian lady of Mrs. Herrick’s influence 
ard position. 


JINRIKISHA Days In Japan. By Eliza 
_— Scidmore. New York: Harper 
ros. 


The jinrikisha, it is well known, is the 
two-wheeled carriage of Japan, which is 
drawn by men, the swiftest runners being 
those of Osaka. This volume, therefore, is 
aptly titled. Mrs. Scidmore was not only a 
tourist in Japan, but a resident for a number 
of years as well, and brings to her study of 
the empire an information and knowledge 
which make her volume especially complete 
iu the ground she covers. She gives only 
sketches. She treats mainly of the peopie, 
their habits and customs, and their national 
characteristics. In speaking of missionary 
workin Japan she says: ‘‘ Their priests (the 
Shin Buddhists] maintain that the presence 
of Christian missionaries has made no differ- 
ence with their people, the scholarly and in- 
telligent seeing that the two faiths differ only 
in a few articles and practices.’’ Further 





reader in perplexity and darkness unless he 
answers them, as he does, by a conviction, 
ided in rock and reaching up to the stars, 
that * This is the Son of God!”’ The purpose | 
‘the volume is to attract many to the study 
¥ the wonderful personality of the Divine 
Man, and also to provide an income which, be 
it small or great, the author has in advance | 
jedicated to the extension of the Redeemer’s 


sipgdom. 


ForrteeN TO OnE. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Tbe title of this volume is derived from the 

frst story, which is thrilling, tender, and 

One reads it with great interest, and 

then turns to read the second, ‘*The Bell of 

which 1s equally good. Both 
‘them are vivid in their picturesque de- 
scriptions — the talking corn field in the first, 
and the desert d college chapel in the second. 
And soone might wander, we suppose — we 
have not read all the stories — through these 
jelightful pages and find both entertainment 
and rest. ‘* Jack the Fisherman,”’ published 
noone of our leading magazines a short time 
ago, is a powerfal temperance story. Miss 

Phelps—we beg pardon, Mrs. Ward — is 

best at short stories. She has the art of com- 

pressing a great deal into a small space, with- 
yut sacrificing anything of interest or seeming 
importance. In these stories there are exhi- 
bitions of this rarest power of the story- 
teller. She does not arouse and stimulate the 
imagination and then leave it unsatisfied at 
the close. She does not weave a web of intri- 
sacies, like Balzac, and then leave them en- 
tangled at the end. This is very exasperating 
tothe story-reader; he wishes to come out 
somewhere, and not sink faint and famishing 
inthe woods. Through strange, unfrequented 
forest paths Miss Phelps leads you; but when 
she drops your hand, you find yourself in the 

pen and sweet sunlight. Realists may sneer 
at this a8 much as they please, but it is a fact 


strong. 


St. Basil's, 


along she says: “The school [Christian] is 
crowded to its furthest capacity, the hospital 
is besieged, and physicians overworked. The 
teachers claim that all the students are Chris- 
tians, that the new religion is spreading, and 
that the people are most anxious about it. 
While they do not affirm that Buddhism and 
the old religions are dying. the success of 
their work sustains their conviction.’’ Which 
opinion 1s right — that of the Shin Buddhists, 
or that of the Christian missionaries and 
Mrs. Scidmore? But the book should be 
read for the graceful style in which it is 
written, the information it gives about this 
most wonderful people, and the interest it 
creates and sustains. 


Se_r. By Rebecca Ruter Springer. New 
York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, 90 cents. 
This is a story written by a woman who 

exemplifies in her life and labor the very 

essence of unselfishness, if the appreciative 

introduction by Rev. W.H. Milburn, D. D., 

the blind chaplain of the United States House 

of Representatives, is true; and we, of course, 

have no doubt that itis. Beside that, it is a 

powerful story, emphasizing, to praise, some 

of our strong excellences of character, and 
emphasizing, to condemn, some of our great 
weaknesses. This book, and all of its kind, 
might well supplant the wishy-washy, goody- 
goody stories that are too common on our 
Sunday-school and private library shelves. 


THe Rep Cory» FROM CREATION TO 
Curist. By S. B. Rossiter, D. D. (Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Company: New York. 
Price, 50 cents.) A simple and plain story 
of the Cross, with a poor title, and with, we 
think, some misconceptions and misinterpre- 
tations, —— CALENDAR AND CHART. By 
George P. Perry. (Hunt & Eaton: New 
York. Price, 75 cents.) A chart which 
illustrates the life of our Lord, for use in 
Sunday-schools, normal classes, etc. —— A 





{ life, notwithstanding their boastful claims 
\o superior insight and vision into life. 


AGuovy or NonLte Dames. By Thomas 


New York: Harper & Bros. 
Aclub meets to listen to lectures upon fos- 
s, butterflies, and prehistoric ‘“‘ dung-minx- 
’ but the rain prevents an excursion 
ut-of-doors to secure the material, and the 
time is spent in story-telling. Each story is 
told by a different member of the club. Love 
stories they are of a specially English type, 
and of a type generatious back. Love is 
always the same, but its methods are ever 
varied and different. To those who are ad- 
mirers of Mr. Hardy, these bright, strong, 
and captivating tales will be read with un- 
flagging interest. We hope, if he has any 
more of the same sort, he will put it into the 
bearts of the ‘local historian,’’ the ‘ rural 
dean,’ the ‘* colonel,’’ ete., to tell them. 


AFLyinc Trip AROUND THE WorLpD. 
Elizabeth Bisland. Harper & Bros. 
Miss Bisland here tells the story of her 

tound-the world trip against time. The 

lonor of this novelty lies between Miss Bis- 

‘end, Miss Nellie Bly, and the eccentric George 

Francis Train. But we may be privileged to 

‘oubt if either of the other two can give 

as Tacy, interesting, and picturesque a de- 

scription of their experiences as does the 
author of this volume. Her powers of ob- 
servation are keen, and her powers of de- 
scription are superior — the two qualifications 
for a traveler who is to write pages that 
will be read. Miss Bisland’s observations on 

“apan are especially attractive, and fill one 

with a desire to see the land of chrysan- 

‘emums, jinrikishas, and ,‘‘clinking pat- 

tier picture shows us a bright, intel- 
ectual face. 


By 


Wuat Rome TEACHEs. 


By M. F. Cusack. 
New York : 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 
’ Cusack is familiarly known as the 
‘Nun of Kenmare.” 


to Protestantism 
Atholic ( 


Mis 


Vert 
yerted 


from the Roman 
hurch, and therefore has a knowl- 
f the doctrines and teachings of that 
“Surch. We really think that the charge is 
‘ue that Protestants, as a general thing, do 
‘ot know what the Roman Church teaches its 
‘gQorant devotees. Let us quote a few of the 
“xtracts which Miss Cusack takes from the 
= edition of the ‘*Glories of Mary,”’ 
~ 4 is approved by Cardinal Manning. 
“re are afew: “ A bird was taught to say, 
‘tail Mary.’ A hawk wes on the point of 
ert Mt when the bird cried out, ‘ Hail 
J» In an instant the hawk fell dead.” 
ro ther: “I do not fear the devils, for thou 
““ Wore powerful than the whole of hell. I 
not fear thy Son, for at a word of thine 
7 a be appeased.” Before the Divine 

’ took flesh in the womb of Mary, he 
“ee “archangel to ask her consent.” But 
teaching as this cannot withstand the 
— of intelligence and reason. It can only 
teas and grow where ignorance prevails. 

“ce the vitter enmity of the whole priest- 
— of Kome, from the Pope down, to the 
z = Schools of America. In_ politics 
et me Church dabbles, nor thinks it 
een “¢8 her holy robes, erstwhile so much 
Ye the world and its business. She winks 

‘Ne Conservative or the Radical in En- 
‘td, and cajoles the Republican or Demo- 


£.i18D 


Crat j is . 

if a America. It is all for one thing — to 
lox ee (?) church into power; and then, 
Volume, . The mask will fall. But read this 
“Aue 


'f you wish to get a clear look into 

. I tat e e 

born seustrous politico-religious hierarchy, 
‘0 ignorance and superstition, and 


do : 
i 1% die in the air of liberty and free 
~ “lence, 
Wiad ‘ 
Chr a ne How to Serve It. By 
Stine Terhune ick. kK: 
arper & Bros, Herrick. New Yor 
Mrs, —" s P 
. Sys is ap authority on this subject ; 
{or the t Must be admitted that she writes 
ts on and not for the poor. But it may 
those aes that there are many recipes which 
Yas Og a 4 limited purse can provide. She 
tubie deonttrable to say upon etiquette at 
’ “¢claring that it is quite common in so- 


She was recently con- | 


Stupy or THE Sects. By Wm. H. Lyon. 
| (Boston: Unitarian Sunday School Society.) 
| A very handy and convenient study of these 
| various bodies, which is of exceeding value 
to those who desire to obtain a clear state- 
ment of their doctrines and their present 
numerical status. —— Gop’s CHAMPION, 
Man’s Examepite. By Rev. H. A. Birks, 
M. A. (The Religious Tract Society : London. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 
Agents.) This is a series of studies on the 
conflict which Christ endured and suffered, 
that He might deliver us from the power of 
sin. —— INTIMATIONS OF ETERNAL Lire. By 
Caroline C. Leighton. (Boston: Lee & Shep 
ard. Price, 75 cents.) A profound, some- 
what mystical study of the general subject 
|of immortality. The ‘‘intimations’’ here 
| collected, it must be granted, are suggestive, 
and, in most cases, strong. LATIN PROSE 
CoMPoSsITION FoR COLLEGE Usg. By Walter 
| Miller. Part 2. (Leach, Shewell & San- 
born: New York. Price, 60 cents.) A cap- 
ital little manua!, equal to the first part. It 
|is based upon Cicero, Cato Maior, and 
| Leelius. There are oral and written exer- 
| cises, and a rich table of synonyms. —— 
| Primary MANvAL TRAINING. By Caroline 
| F. Cutler. (Boston: Educational Publish- 
|ing Co. Price,75 cents.) An excellent little 
manual of the methods used in form study, 
clay, paper and color work, by a practical 
teacher. Every primary school teacher who 
wishes to get the most out of her pupils 
should use this manual. 











Magazines and Periodicals. 


The August Forum opens with three timely 
papers on Russia and the Jews: ‘“ Russian 
Finance: A Bad Investment,’’ by Dr. F. H. 
Geffcken; ‘“‘The Persecution: Its Severity 

and Extent,” by I. A. Hourwitch; and 
|«* Methods and Places of Refuge,”” by Baron 





| De Hirsch. Immigration, the Chilean troubles, 
literature, fruit culture, length of the careers 
of public men, electric railways, two papers 
|on Arctic exploration, and gold exports, are 
other timely topics ably treated. New York: 
Tbe Forum Publishing Company. 


The chief paper in the August Atlantic is a 
strong one on ‘“‘ General Sherman,’”’ by John 
C. Ropes. There is promise of Rudyara Kip- 
ling’s new story, ‘‘A Disturber of Traffic,’’ 
in the next number. The other writers for 
this number are: Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood, Harriet Waters Preston, Louise Dodge, 
Edith M. Thomas, Olive Thorne Miller, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Henry Charles Lea, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Frank R. Stock- 
ton, Alice Morse Earle, Wendell P. Garrison, 
Henry James, Julie M. Lippman, Agnes 
Repplier, and W. D. McCracken. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


The list of subjects which are ably treated 
in the July Nineteenth Century embraces 
such as these: ‘‘ Gambling and Law; ”’ ‘‘ The 
Army as a Public Department;”” ‘ Wood- 
jands;”’ ‘A Fair Taxation of Ground Rents ;”” 
« Pasquale de Paoli: A Study;”’ ‘‘ The In- 
dustries of Ancient India;”’ ‘‘ The Wild 
Women (No. 1) : As Politicians ; * «¢ A Labor 
Inquiry;”’ ‘1799: A Rustic Retrospect; < 
“How to Utilize the Naval Volunteers;” 
“The Congregationalist Council;’’ “ The 
Poet of the Klephts; ’ ‘ The‘ Commonweaith 
of Austraha;’’ and “Sir John Macdonald 
on Imperial Federation.’’ New York : Leon- 
ard Scott Publication Company. 


The Fortnightly Review for July is filled 
with interesting and valuable reading on 
“The Credit of Australasia;’’ ‘Foreign 
Pauper Immigration; *’ ‘‘ The Late Sir John 
Macdonald; ” ‘‘Card-Sharping in Paris;” 
“Stray Thoughts on South Africa; ”’ 
“ Cycling; ”” ‘‘ Primitive Expeditions on 
our Indian Frontier; ”’ ‘The Civil War in 
Chili; ” “* The Rediscovery of the Unique;”’ 
“With King Gunqunhana in Gazaland;”’ 
‘Montes, the Matador.’ Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company: New York. 





Cassell’s Family Magazine for August is 
very attractive,with stories and miscellaneous 
papers. ‘The Temptation of Dulce Car- 
ruthers ’’ comes to an end in this issue, and 
new chapters are furnished in ‘*A Quaker 
Girl.” ** My Summer in a London Garden,’ 
“Jack and his Master,” ‘About London 
Cabs,”’ ‘* What to Wear,”’ and “ The Gath- 
erer,”’ are some of the good things in the 
table of contents. Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany: New York. 


The opening article in the August Quiver is 
entitled, “A Sunday in Norway.” The 
serial, ‘‘ For Erica's Sake,”’ grows in inter 
est. ‘The Sunshine of Smiles "’ is a cheer- 
ful paper by Dr. John W. Kerton. “Through 
the Closed Gates ”’ is the title of a paper with 
the late Laura Bridgman as its subject, and 
which is accompanied by her portrait. “His 
Perplexing Silence’’ isa story in six chap- 
ters. There are, besides, poetry, stories, 
sketches and pictures, with ‘Short Arrows.”’ 
Cassell Publishing Company: New York. 


The Phrenological Journal has something 
to say of Prof. C. A. Briggs and the Presby- 
terian Church controversy. A remarkable 
Irishman and public character,Mr. Kavanagh, 
is described, and how he made his way 
despite the fact that he had neither hands nor 
feet. To the people this magazine 1s almost 
invaluably helpful. Fowler & Wells Co.: 
New York. 


The Pansy, with a wreath of bright yellow 
pansies on the cover, is with us again. It is, 
as usual, well illustrated, and the medium of 
the best reading for children. D. Lothrop Co. : 
Boston. 


‘*Old Chautauqua Days,’’ by Theodore L. 
Flood, the editor, in the August Chautauquan, 
will be enjoyed by Chautauquans everywhere. 
The department of ‘‘ General Reading”’ is 
filled with excellent material, and ‘ The 
Woman's Council Table ’’ is, as usual, a cap- 
ital and strong department of this improving 
monthly. The editorial on ‘‘ What has been 
Gained by the Kecent Religious Contro- 
versies?’’ is able and suggestive. Dr. Theo- 
dore L. Flood: Meadville, Pa. 


The August Popular Science Monthly has 
some very practical and valuable papers on 
all kinds of scientific and social subjects. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

Our Little Men and Women has an unusu- 
ally brilliant array of pictures and articles 
even for itself. These hot days, children will 
find pleasure in its pages. D. Lothrop Co.: 
Boston. 

The July Leisure Hour, in its stories, bi- 
ographies, poems, and peculiarly interesting 
and spicy miscellany, will be found to be 
pleasant summer reading. 56 Paternoster 
Row, London. F. H. Revell: New York. 


The contributors to the Methodist Magazine 
for August have given its readers a fine series 
of papers, which will be read with interest. 
“The Epworth Leagues,’’ by Robert W. 
Dilton, F. R. S. L., will arouse interest, as it 
advocates a union of these young Christian 
bodies. Wm. Briggs: Toronto, Ont. 


In a tasteful white cover the Haus und Herd 
for August comes to us. The chief paper, 
largely illustrated, is upon Dr. Schliemann. 
The Sunday-school lesson is most excellent 
for German Bible students. Cranston & 
Stowe: Cincinnati, O. 


‘* Erasmus: A Sketch ;’’ ‘‘ The Second Com- 
ing;’’ ‘*Queen Marie of Bavaria and the 
Protestants of Zilierthat;’’ “The Physiolog- 
ical Necessity of Social Reform,’’ are the 
papers offered by the July Unitarian Review. 
Boston, Mass. 

The August Missionary Review of the 
World, in its several departments, has a large 
amount of missionary intelligence end infor- 
mation. Lovers of missions cannot afford to 
be without this excellent monthly. Funk & 
Wagnalls: New York. 

Haus und Herd for July has a fine illus- 
trated paper on ‘ Stuttgart,’’ by Carl Liebrich. 
‘*German Students,’’ ** Experiences in the 
War of the Rebellion,’’ “‘Three Fortune 
Hunters,’’ ‘* Mozart,’’ and ‘‘A Comparison 
between Moltke and Bismarck,’’ will be en- 
joyed. Cranston & Stowe: Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In the North American Review for August 
Prof. Goldwin Smith throws some ‘ New 
Light on the Jewish Question.”” Hon. James 
R. Soley shows ‘‘ The Value of Naval Ma- 
Loeuvres.”’ Anthony Comstock caustically 
exposes ‘‘ Vampire Literature.’’ Lewis 
Herreshoff points out ** The Possibi'ities of 
the Steam Yacht."’ Prof. R. H. Thurston 
has a suggestive paperon ‘“ The Scientific 
Basis of Belief.”” Ouida queerly talks about 
‘* The State as an Immoral Teacher.’”’ Gen. 
Green B. Raum popularizes ‘* Pensions and 
Patriotism.’’ Dr. William A. Hammoud tells 
us ‘* How to Rest.’’ The Governor of Oregon, 
Lady Dilke, and Hon. Charles A. Dana each 
have valuable papers. New York: No. 3 
East 14th St. 





THE NEW NORTHFIELD AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL CENTRE. 


REV. H. BK. HARTZLER. 
Chaplain and Bible teacher in Mt. Hermon School, 
Northfield, Mass. 


‘[ woud rather die on this platform to- 
night, sweet as life is to me, than to live 
without the power of the Spirit.’’ So said 


the World’s Student Conference, at North- 
field. He meant it, too. To him the favor 
of God, the life of God, the will of God, the 
word of God, the honor of God, are dearer 
than life itself. Having come into the secret 
place of conscious fellowship with God, he 
bas learned to ‘‘count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ,’’ 
and to make the doing of His will the supreme 
concern of his life. It was in working thus 
along the line of God’s will, with prompt de- 
cision and ready obedience, that Mr. Moody 
has been led out into such wide fields of 
manifold activity and usefulness. 

All the world knows about the evangelistic 
work of Mr. Moody. It is an essential part 
of the religious history of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. His educational and philanthropic 
work, of more recent development, is not so 
well known, but certainly not less importaat. 
It is even more than probable that the last, 
best, most far-reaching work of this man of 
God will prove to be the ‘schools of the 
prophets’’ he has founded, and is now so 
prayerfully watching and developing. 

Since Mr. Moody began his educational 
work in his old home town, a dozen years 
ago, a new Northfield has blossomed out from 
the old, and we now have here a real religious 
and educational centre, which is attracting 
and holding a new population. Wise heacs 
are beginning to see that Northfield is be- 
coming increasingly desirable as a place of 
temporary or permanent residence, especially 
for parents who have children to be educated, 
and who themselves desire to enjoy excep- 
tional educational and religious privileges. 
New buildings are constantly being erected, 
and a real healthy ‘‘ boom”’ is under way. Of 
course there has been a steady rise in values 
of property, but even now desirable homes 
may be secured at from $1,500 to $2,000 and 
$3,000. It is in every way desirable that the 
best elements of a permanent population 
should be fixed in a place like this, which is 
undoubtedly destined for a future of w rid- 
wide educational and religious influence. 








For individuals and families who come only 


Mr. D. L. Moody, in the opening address of | 


to enjoy the rest and refreshment of a tempo- 
rary abode, with all the privileges of the great 
religious gathering*, there is abundant room 
and comfort provided in ‘* The Northfield, 
the splendid hotel under the management of 
Mr. Ambert G. Moody. This fine hotel, al 
though almost doubled in capacity this season 
by the erection of an ‘‘Annex,”’ has been 
tilled to overflowing. The one unfailing 
charm of toe ‘‘ season”’ here is the delightful 
Christian spirit that pervades all the place. 
Attractive religious and educational services 
are continued even during the interval be- 
tween the World’s Student Conference and 
the Christian Convocation. At this time Mr. 
Moody is giving nightly addresses during the 
week and preaching on the Sabbath day. 

The Northfield Seminary, representing a 
property value of over a quarter of a million 
of dollars, built up 8 nce 1879, is, of course, 
the central fact here. Looking up from the 
Nortt field road, facing the tree-embowered 
home of Mr. D. L. Moody, the eye takes in 
the maia group of school buildings planted 
oa the green slopes of 270 acres. There is 
East Hall, erected at a cost of $36,000; Mar- 
quand Hall, worth $67,000; Recitation Hall, 
$40,000; Weston Hall, $25,000; Talcott Li- 
brary, $20,000; with half a score of other 
buildings making up the whole. Then, a 
short distance southward, ‘‘ beautiful for sit- 
uation,’’ overlooking all, stands the great 
Hotel Northfield, where from October to 
March a Ladies’ Training School is in session, 
enjoying all the comforts and facilities of that 
well furnished building. Beyond the Con- 
necticut River, about three miles westward, 
on a beautiful, commanding elevation, we 
see another fine group of buiidings, planted 
in the midst of a magniticent campus of sixty 
acres, constituting a part of 715 acres belong- 
ing to the Mt. Hermon School for boys and 
young men. Besides the prominent Recita- 
tion Hall, Crossley Hall, Music Hall, Dining 
Hall, and four brick cottages, there are over 
twenty buildings of various kinds belonging 
to the school. This property is valued at 
$260,000. 

In view of the educational and religious 
advantages thus offered in the new Northfield, 
apart from the many attractions of the place 
and its surroundings, it is not surprising that 
summer homes and permanent residences are 
being sought here by good people who ap- 
preciate them. The homes of Mr. Moody, 
Dr. Geo. F. Pentecost, Ira D. Sankey, Prof. 
D. B. Towner, Prof. A. J. Phillips, Dr. 
Arthur T. Pierson, and others, are only fore- 
runners of other elect families who wili in 
days to come build their nests on these 
beautifal hills. 

Dr. Pentecost was not far out of the way 
when he declared his belief that Northfield 
and Mt. Hermon were prepared and reserved 
from the beginning by Providence for the 
schools and convocations that have come into 
being here through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Moody. It is a specimen case of fore- 
ordination, in which I confidently believe. 


East Northfield, Mass., July 17. 








Obituaries. 


Barton, — Asenath Barton, wife of the late 
Benjamin Barton, of Gill, Mass., was born 
February 21, 1807, and died at the residence of 
her daughter, Mrs. J. K. Moore, St. Anthony 
Park, St. Paul, Minn., March 16, 1891. 

Aboat thirty years ago she came to St. Peter, 
Minn., residing there until 1886, when her 
daughter moved to St. Anthony Park. She was 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for over sixty-two years, and a subscriber to 
Zion’s HERALD for many years. 

She was not distinguished for what the word 
calls great deeds, but, what is better, she was 
great in God’s sight, for she was eminently 
faithful to her home, to her family, and to her 
church. To this the unbroken record of her life 
testified, and to the last hour she was a true 
woman, a true mother, and a true Christian. 
Her love for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was intense. So long as she could get to the 
house of God she was regularly in her place, 
and the deprivation of these privileges for the 
last two or three years of her life was a keen 
disappointment. 

Her last sickaess was brief and without pain; 
the wheela of life began to move very slowly, 
just after she had celebrat-d her 84th birthday 
with some friends. Her faith was strong to the 
last, and when she &new that she could not live 
long she was anxious to go. Her death was a 
Christian’s triumph, and her request was that the 
writer, her pastor, should epeak at the funeral 
from the text, *' O death, where is thy sting’ O 
arave, where is thy victory?” Thus she 
triumphantly passed beyond without # struggle. 

E. 8. PILLING. 





Gordon. - Entered into rest at the home of 
her youngest eon, Osman Baker Gordon, Quincy, 
Illinois, May 19, 1891, Mrs. Klizabeth Adame 
Gordon, widow of Rev. L. H. Gordon, of the 
N. H. Conference, aged 80 years and 4 months. 

Of her life as an early itinerant’s wife it is 
sufficient to say her whole heart was in the 
work, and there are many yet living who could 
testify to the hospitality of her home. Over 
thirty years ago she and her husband came 
West, “following the children,’ but bringing 
their zeal for the church to their adopted 
home. In the city where they have lived 
“ Father” and “‘ Mother” Gordon will long be 
lovingly remembered for their labors and prayers 
unceasing for the church and its work. 

The close of her long and useful life was 
peaceful and triumphant. ‘As my Heavenly 
Father wills for me to go or stay,’”’ was her 
theme. But an hour before her departure 
she asked her daughter to read the 23d Pealm, 
and joined with her sorrowing family in the 
Lord’s Prayer; then, resting her weary head 
upon her hand, she fell asleep in Jesus. 

Her three children survive the loss of the most 
devoted of mothers and one whose Christian life 
they are desirous to emulate. For fifty-five 
years the “dear Zion’s HkKRALD” had been a 
weekly visitor at her home. * 





Cutler. — Mrs. Julina Cutler, relict of the 
late Colonel William A. Cutler, was boro at 
Bakersville, Vt., about fifty-two years ago, and 
died at Natick, Mass., June 11, 1891. 

Sister Cutler was converted to Christ when 
fourteen years of age, and continued till her 
death in close connection with the church. She 
had been for years in poor health, but during 
the last year of her life was able to be a frequent 
attendant at the means of grace. She frequently 
told her pastor that the measure of her health 
was the measure of her attendance at the 
services of the church. Her life was full of 
activity in church and public benevolence. The 
cause of the veteran was especially near to her 
heart, and she labored to make the Relief Corps 
of the town a success. 

Some days before her death, talking to her 
pastor, she said, “ If I die, and you say anything 
at my funeral, do not speak one word of praise. 
My neighbors know me, and if there is anything 
to praise they will not forget it. But tell them 
that I am trusting in Christ, that 1 have no fear, 
and that I feel that I am accepted of God for 
Jesus sake.” 

Many neighbors and citizens attended the 
funeral, for as teacher and resident her circle of 
acquaintance was very large. The three children 
who mourn her have the sincere sympathy of the 
church and town. 

Lamb. —A. J. Lamb was born in Buxton, 
Maine, December 13, 1820, and died in Carmel, 
Maine, June 28, 1891. 

His mother was a sister of the late Rev. W. F. 
Farrington. His parents were godly people. He 
was converted in the town of Pittston (now 
Randolph), in the spring of 1844, under the 
labors of Rev. T. Greenhalgh. He was bar- 
tized and received into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the year 1847, in Chelsea, Maine. The 
family soon after this removed to Carmel. 





Brother Lamb was for several years a class- 











leader and wasa man of strong faith. His life 
was straightforward, and his example a safe one 
to follow. His prayers and testimonies had in 
them the true Gospel ring. He maiatained his 
Christian integrity from the time of hia conver. 
ston until hixs death. He had much during his 
life to test the strength of his faith in God, but 
faith triumphed. 

Death came suddenly; he was smitten down 
while at work in bis field, but to those who 
knew him his life had given testimony that he 
was ready. ‘He gave a ringing testimony,” 
says one who heard him only a little while 
before he died? Said another: “{ never shall 
forget the last prayer that I heard him make.” A 
good man has gone to the reward of the just. 

J. W. D. 


Child, — William C. Child was born on Cross 
Street, North End, Boston, February 5, 1822, 
and died July 17, 1891. 

Brother Child had been in rather delicate 
health for a year or two, but did not give up his 
attention to business till February last. The last 
few weeks of life were quite painful, but borne 
with great patience and cheerfulness. To the 
last he had a cheery word for any one who came 
to him. A grandson came to his bedside a few 
hours before his death, and he had a game of 
tag with him. 

At the age of sixteen Brother Child united with 
the old Bennet Street Church, and formed one 
of that remarkable band of young men which 
made Bennet Street, and afterward Hanover 
Street, such a power. In 1856 he removed to 
Medford. 

He was always a liberal giver and an earnest 
worker for the cause of his‘Master. As long as 
his health would permit, his place at class and 
prayer-meetings was not vacant. It was one of 
the things that he never failed to mention to 
his pastor during the last weeks of his confine- 
ment to his home - how he longed to have 
converse with his brethren in the church. The 
services were always eagerly inquired after from 
the member of his family who attended church. 
The last time his pastor was permitted to see 
him alive, Brother Child, though in great weuak- 
ness, wanted to sing some of the old hymns, aud 
did sing several himself. 

He was a leather merchant for many years on 
South Street, Boston. Among his business asso- 
ciates he was ever accounted a man of strict 
integrity. In the home circle he was a devoted 
husband and father. He was impulsive in dispo- 
sition, but no man could ever accuse him of 
being other than true to his best convictions. 
Having seen what he thought ought to be done, 
he was fixed in his purpose to see it through. 

The pastor was assisted in the funeral services 
by Dr. Twombly, who had known the deceased 
since 1850 and who spoke warm words of appre- 
ciation for his old-time friend. A large number 
of his old associates in business and from the old 
church were present from Boston and vicinity. 
A widow and two sons mourn their loss. N. 





Cutler. — Henry Cutler was born in Burling- 
ton, Mass., and died in Lawrence, Mass., May 4, 
1891, in the 77th year of his age. 

For fifty years he was a worthy member of. the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and he died in the 
triumphs of faith. He leaves a widow to journey 
on alone for a little while, but soon the morning 
of the eternal day will dawn. 8. A. 8. 

Rhoades. — Gilbert W. Rhoades was born in 
Northport, Me., September 14, 1806, and died in 
Harmony, Me., April 18, 1891, in his 85th year. 

Brother Rhoades was converted at an early age 
and joined the M. E. Church, of which he re- 
mained for sixty-five years a worthy member, 
till death removed him to the home above. 

He was married to Miss Nancy W. Farrer, 
December 26, 1834. She was a most worthy 
companion for more than fifty-six years, and an 
earne+t Christian mother. 

Brother Rhoades was a man of relia>le charac- 
ter. During all these years of Christian life he 
has been helpful financially as well as spiritually, 
always punctual at the means of grace till sick_ 
ness and intirmity kept him from the house of 
God. For many years he held the office of trustee 
and steward, and discharg-d hi« duties with 
fidelity. He was much interested in all lines of 
church work. He always remembered his vow 
to contribute of his earthly substance according 
to his ability. For many years he was a sub. 
scriber to ZioN’Ss HERALD, and each week ite 
contente were carefully read. 

He leaves a wife, one son, and a large circle of 
friends to mourn their loss. U. G. Lyons. 





Priest. — Mrs. Samuel J. Priest died in Not- 
tingham, N. H., May 17, 1891. Her maiden name 
was Julia A.San.orn. She was born in Chiches_ 
ter, N. H., May 19, 1816. 

At the age of sixteen she was converted and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Chichester. In 1835 she married Mr. Hollis 
Pinkham, but in about two years wie left a 
widow with one son. April 9, 1840, she married 
Samuel J. Priest, and for the next twenty years 
her home was in Charlestown, Mass. At first 
she was with her husband, a member of the 
Bennet Street Church, Boston, afterward of 
Monument Square Church, Charlestown. In 
1860 the fanily moved to No-tingham, N.H., 
and as there was no Methodist church in the 
town, Brother and Sister Priest united with the 
Methodist Church in Chichester. 

Sister Priest bas been a reader of ZION’S 
HERALD for more than half a century, having 
been a subscriber before her marriage. Those 
who have known her long and intimately bear 
testimony to her excellent Christian character. 
To her husband and children, to her relatives 
and friends, her memory, fragrant of good 
deeds, is precious. +o 





That tired feeling now so often heard of is en- 
tirely overcome by Hood’s Sarsap rilla, which 
gives mental and bodily strength. 


Jamaica Ginger is nowhere, beside Johnson's 
Anodyne Liniment for all summer troubles. 


“ WHICH IS THE BETTER HALF?” 


“Ts marriage a failure?” and similar conun- 
d: ums are floating in social circles and the press 
nowadays, but find nowhere any one to dispute 
fr - knowledge the statements made by doctors 
and drugeists, that Adamson’s Botanic Baisam is 
the most successful popular medicice in the market 
to-day for the cure of coughs and colds. 





Is the name which we 


ask vou to remember 


when about to purchase 


an Organ. 





Extract of 


BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 


One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 





Send to us for our book of receipts, st owing 
use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soup: and 


Sauces. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 




















> BOVININE 
BOVININE ie ; 
Ay |Z hedhedieaMinadbewrns! 


————— — 


AC 





ONDENSED FOOD 





A SEVERE 
ATTACK OF 


Always leaves the System in a 
Weak and Exhausted Condition. 


Influenza, or ‘La Gri 
BOVININE 


p § 
The TONIC and NUT pt will 


alleviate the feeling of lassitude 


and depression and tone up both body and mind to their normal state. Ask your 


Physician about it. C. M. HURLBURT, M. 


D., of South Dennis, Mass., writes: “1 am 


convinced that for a person requiring a gentle stimulant, combined with a food of a 
highly nutritive quality, I have never found an article so eminently fitted to fill that 


place as your BOVININE. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


The Boston, New York, 


Chicago Chattanooga, 
Portland, & Los Angeles 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


Large numbers of school officers from all sec- 
tins of the country, including more than nicety 
per ce t. of the Public School superintendents of 
New Engiand have appli-d to u; for teachers. 

Agency manual s nt free to avy address, } 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Managers. | 
| 


7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
6 Clint »» Place, New ¥ ork. 
106 Wabash Av -1 ue, Chico. 
402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. } 
48 Washin 't n Bulidivg, Portl:n , Oregon, | 
120% South Spring St., Lo. Angeles, Cal. 


ANCL DEMIR 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Auburndale, Mass, 


Suggests to parents seeking a goou schoo ,consid- | 
eration of the following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of the beali¥ 
girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet, and 
exercise; abundant food in good variety and wei. 
cooked ; early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium, | 
furnished by Dr. Sargentof Harvard; bowlingalley 
and swimming-bath (warm water the year rouna, | 
and lessons daily); no regular or foreknown ex- | 
aminations, etc. 

24. Its brvaly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to | 
furnish the best of teachers including many spe- 
cialis; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a 
faculty of thirty. Four years’ course: i some 
things, equai to colleye work, tn others, planned rather 
for home and womanly Hfe. Two studies required, 
and two to be chosen from a list of eight or ten 
electives. Onepreparatory year. Special students 
admitted. 

38d. Its home-like air and character. 

Peculiar system of self-government; limited 
number (thirty-eight declined last fall for lack of 
room); personal oversight in habits, manners, care 
of person, room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Ite handiwork and other unusual depart- 
ments. 











~ pg | 


Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking 
Millinery, Dress-cutting, Principles of Common 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 


Regular expense for school year $500. 
For illustrated catalogue address. 


C.C BRAGDON, Principal. 


N. H. Conference Seminary 


— AND — 


Female College, Tilton, W. H. 


Near lakes and mountains; beautiful scenery 
bracing air,and pure water. 





Three hours from 
Boston on the direct route to Montreal. Fine 
buliding, steam, bath rooms, perfect sanitary ar- 
rangements, e egant society halls, and excellent 
tab e board at a moderate price. A chartered col- 
lege for ladies, and a preparatory school for gen- 
themen. Special courses in Science, Art, Music, 
Language, and Business. Inquire about our Med- 
icai preparatory course. Fallierm begins Aug. 26, 


For information adress 


REV. J. M. DURRELL, 


Tilton, N H. 


BAST MAINE SEMINARY, 


Bucksport, Maine. 





NEW ENCLAND 
Methodist Book Depository, 


Published This Week. 
Epworth Hymnal No. 2. 


8vo. With Music. 
(Size, 6 1-4 x 8 1-8 x 1-2 inches.) 


Per 


ting'e. Hund ed 

Boards. By mail, 40 cts....... $0 35 $30 .0 
Canvas covered, extra sewing, 

round corners, red edges. By 

etd accicicetcsideoieess i 4 00 
Black cloth, sprinkled edges. 

Be keh esuidednis wiscenies 60 50 00 
French Morocco, round cor- 


ners, gilt edges 1 00 


This book is believed to be fully equal to 
the No. 1., which has had a phenomenal suc- 
cess, 1,000,000 copies having been sold. Send 
for a sample copy and examine before order- 
ing anything else. 





Methodist Hymnals. 


uction in retail prices. 


12mo. With Tunes. 
Ce iprcavaveseckscenssspesanesaccennnasens $0 75 
Cloth, leather back, red edyes............ 1 00 
French Morocco, gilt edge: ...........+... 180 
French Morocco, flexible, gilt edges, 
DOUG GOSNIBaccccscoscscossescsccessees 1 80 


8vo. With Tunes. 


Cloth, flexible back and sides, ** choir 


CR ccc csvccereccnseneesscescaveenes $1 20 
Cloth, leather back, red edges............. 1 50 
French Morocco, gilt edges.............. 2 2 


All other styles reduced in the same pro- 
portion: Nochange in discount. Send for 
sample pages giving full list with specimens 
of type and music. 


CHAS, R. MAGEE, AGENT, 


88 Bromfield St., Boston. 


WEED & WEED, 


Attorneys AT Law. 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 


40 State Sreeret, Kvom 2b. 
GEORGE M. WEED ALONZO KR. WEED. 


FOR SALE. 


Church Pews, Cushions, Pulpit Chairs, Cathe- 
dral Glass Windows, etc. Apply to O. C. Colton, 
Gen. bec’y Y. M. C. A.. Lawrence, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


Large Pipe Organ and Water Motor. Pews 
for 500 sittings, with Cushions, Pulpit Fur- 
niture, and Large Charch Beil, Inquire of 

JOHN H. PARKER, 103 Bedford 8t., Boston, 
E. F. BICKFORD, Malden, Mass. 














Organ For Sale. 


The First Congregational Church, Newton 
Centre, Mass., having purchased a new in- 
strument, offer for sale their present organ 
for $500 — one-third cost. 

For admission to church see J. Mawhiney, 
Sexton, Cousens Block, Newton Centre. 


For further information address, 








Rev. A. F. CHASE, Ph. D., Principal. ] 
Fall Term begins August 24, 1891, 
Winter Term begins November 30, 1891, | 
Spring Term begins March 14, 1892, 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal 
Art and Musical course.. Military Tactics. Busi- | 
ness College with first-class instruction. Location | 
unsurpassed. Easy of access by boat or by rail. | 
Terms low. Send for Catalogue. } 
' 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Natlonal and International Growth, 


| 
The past year bearers of university degrees from 
eighty-three American and foreign universi- | 
ties, colleges, and professional scl ools have pur- | 
sued professional and other advanced studies in | 
Boston University. Its 1020 matriculants came | 
from nineteen Foreign, and from thirty- 
seven American States and Territories. | 
To students of literature, philorophy, science, law, 
medicine. theology, Boston offers many advantages 
found in no other city. The University has 120 
Professors and Lecturers. For free circulars 
and {information respecting the Free Scholarships 
aldress the Registrar, 12 Somerset St., 
Boston, Maas. 


Nsw Eneand Conservatory 


Founded by Dr. E. Tourség. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
M USIC Instruction in Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Violin, Solfeggio, Harmony, Etc. 
Class Tuition, 20lessons, $10to $30. Privatelessons 














ven. Recitals, ures, F to all 
Choral and Orchestral Practice pupils. 
ELOCUTION — Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric 


‘ine Arts, Languages, Literature, Piano 
an Organ Tuning. A comfortable 
y Students. Calendar free. 
Fall Term Begins Sept. 10, 1891. 
FRANK W. HALE, Ceneral Manager: 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


One of the best classical and academic schools in 
New England. The payment of $200, one-half in 
advance, the other Jan. 15 will cover ordinary tul- 
tion with board for the year beginning Sept. 2. 

Send for Catalogue to G. M. STEELE, Principal. 

















YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL open to every 
Christion denomination, with the privileges of the 
University, Sept. 24. For Catalogue or form of ap- | 
plication apply to Prof. GEORGE E. DAY, Dean 
of the Facuity, New Haven, Conn. 


The Woman's College of Baltimore 


REV. JOHN F. GOUCHER, D. D.,President. 


An Institution of Highest Grade for the liberal 
education of young women. Several regular Col- 
lege courses Special courses, combining Liter- 
ary or Scientific studies, with Music, Art, Elocu- 
tion, and Physical Training. Al) departments in 
charge of specialists. Next session begins aon 
2. For program address THE WOMAN’S CO 








LEwE, Baitimore, M4, 





ARTHUR C. WALWORTH, Treas, 
60 Pearl St., Boston. 





AARON R. CGAY & CO., 
Stationers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State Street, - 


HOME 


Boston, Mass 





186 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 
OPEN DAILY 


IIIT Lic. ccccieteatninenn 
BANK. | 9A.M.UN2P.M. And o 


Saturdays for Deposits. 


; Best quality Bellis for Churches, O? % 
Schools, etc. Fully warranted. Write » 
Prices, BUCKEYE BELL POUNDS 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, CinecinnntiA. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
BALTIMOKE, MD 
Best quality Copper and Tin 


for Churche chools, &c. BELLS 
Also CHIMES AND BELLS, 
Price and terms free. Name this paper. 











MENWEELY & COMPARY, 
WEST TROY, a, y., BEL: $ 


For Churches, Schools, etc. Ch 2 
and Peale. For more than half a :«2 
ary noted for superiority over otner 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820, 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & OO, 
manufacturer of Bells of every description, Biagi@ 
or in Chimes, of Copper and Tin. Address, 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mase. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio. 
ij and Tumors CURED: no knife: 
CANGER::: free. Drs.GRAaTIGNY & NORRIS 
No. 163 Elm street, Cincinnati, O. 
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GOLDEN MEMORIES 
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IN SONG, G) 
oe BOCES, STORY. 
SCeré i) 1) 
AMASTERPIECE of LITERATURE and A® ' 
am Pletortal A ” of Sacred Git x 
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AN AGENT WANTED IN EVERY TOWNSHI? 
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SATANIC FOOD. 


Dr. Keeley follows the nonsense of 
Governor Andrew and the brewers in 
making alcohol a food. Strychnine will 
prove no less fatal, if taken as a food. 
The label cannot neutralize the poison 
in the package. If other foods operated 
as deleteriously as alcohol on the human 
system, an outcry would be raised even 
by the brewers which would exclude 
them from the markets of the world. 
The food talk is not only considerably 
out of date; it is a stultification of 
tho:e who put it forth. How strange 
the hallucination which induces sober 
and sensible men to extenuate the 
crime of manufacturing and selling a 
beverage which is ruining thousands 
of our people every year! 





ROYALTY, PREACHERS AND 
WORKERS IN LONDON. 


[Special Correspondence of ZION'’s HERALD J 


Z1ON’S HERALD'S special correspond- 
ent had the good fortune to arrive in 
time to see the young German Emperor, 
Kai-er William II. It was good fortune, 
because a king, or even a prince, is not 
to be seen by the people at large very 
often. Familiarity might breed mutual 
contempt. The German Emperor and 
Empress, however, are becoming in- 
creasingly popular. He is better un- 
derstood, as time advances, is undoubt- 
edly progressive, is disclaiming any 
desire for war, and in common with 
the Pope and the English Parliament, 
is using all the resources available for 
the study and solution of the current 
questions in social life, for the purpose 
of discovering the preventive and re- 
formatory agencies that may remedy 
the existing evils. The young couple 
are not handsome, but they are agree- 
able in appearance and manners — more 
democratic in these respects than might 
be supposed by hyper-democratic Amer- 
icans. 

The genius of Methodism in these 
parts is Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, who | 
is an organizer, an orator, an editor, 
and a representative Methodist on oc- 
casions of fellowship with other non- 
conforming bodies. Your correspond- 
ent met him at his home, and was the 
recipient of special courtesies. The 
West London Mission, under Mr. 
Hughes’ primacy, is an evangelistic 
and social agency of the first magni- 
tude. Platitudes are discarded, and 
themes of the highest character are 
considered. Mr. Hughes preached last 
Sunday evening on ‘* The Genius of 
Congregationalism,’’ to an audience 
composed of the regular members and | 
attendants, soldiers in military uni- | 
form, policemen in civilian dress, and | 
strangers from different lands. His | 
theme was suggested by the session of 
the International Council 
gregationalists. He employs music, 
beauty, stereoscopic exhibitions, clubs 
for boys and girls, mothers’ and sisters’ 
meetings, the temperance pledge, a lit- 
erature department, and many other 
similar agencies, as contributing to the 
main end — the ingathering and salva- 
tion of the people. He believes that 
evangelistic and social work must be 

combined, to be successful and perma- 
nent; that social work alone has 
failed, even when backed by all that 
wealth, learning and social prestige 
could do for it; that speakers must be 
secured who can match the gifted and 
polished men who now give their lei- 
sure to the propagation of secularism 
and positivism in the workmen’s clubs, 
and in the parks and streets of Lon- 
don; and that St. James’ Hall is lo- 
cated where rescue work can be done 
more extensively than in any other 
spot in the whole world. Z1on’s HER- 
ALD's correspondent heard Mr. Hughes 
in Dr. Parker’s church, where Dr. 
Parker, W. T. Steud, of the social pu- 
rity movement, and Dr. Clifford, the 
leader of the liberal section of the 
Baptists, were the leading speakers. 

He and Mr. Stead denounced Sir 

Charles Dilke and Mr. Parnell by 

name and with fierce invective, and 

were applauded to the echo. Mr. 

Hughes is to come to America this 

fall as a delegate to the Methodist Ec- 

umenical Conference in Washington, 
and it is to be hoped that he will be 
heard in Boston, especially by the 

Preachers’ Meeting or the Evangelical 

Alliance. He started without a build- 





member. 
with 251 on trial; he has to spend 
$10,000 per year for rents, rates and 
taxes before he spends one penny in 
direct aggressive work. The income 
received is from London and the coun- 
try. 


Established Church at the present time 
is the Bishop of Ripon. 
last Sunday evening in Westminster 
Abbey in behalf of the diocese of 
Rochester, which covers all of South 
London and a population of two mill- 
ion souls. 
graceful man, in middle life, and rather 
young for an English Bishop. 
‘theme was, ‘* The Use of Opportuni- 
| ties,” and his appeal was for a collec- 
tion in behalf of the home missionary 
work of the diocese. 
and earnest to the last degree, gest- 
ured gracefully but incessantly, spoke 
without notes three quarters of an hour, 
and with a directness which commended 
him as the prophet of the Lord. 


Church, under the shadow of the great 
Abbey, was filled with an audience 
composed of the regular parishioners 
and many strangers. 
not belong to the aristocracy. 
are the ‘plain people, and Archdeacon 
Farrar is their plain rector and preach- 
er. 
American papers as the possible suc- | 
cessor of Phillips Brooks,the readers of the cottage system became a natural 
Z1ON’S HERALD will be interested to | appendage. Ina place where the peo- 
ple were to gather from year to year, 
something more comfortable and per- 
manent 
Sawed lumber replaced the cotton fab- 


know what sort of a man he is. 
|a low churchman, broad in theology as 
is well known, a master in rhetoric, 
| but not an orator. 
the powers that be, in church or state. 
In a sermon during the present month 
he made direct references to the scandal 
occasioned by the Prince of Wales in 
the baccarat game and suit. We doubt 
whether he could fill the place of Phillips 
Brooks. 
tween in any country who could fill it. 

Such a man as the Bishop of Ripon, 

however, so far outranks the oratorical 

ability of Farrar as to demonstrate that 

an orator of a high type is needed as | 
well as a popular and forcib!e writer. 


months is to carry on its work w 
the presence of General Booth to guide | which the 
it. 
New Zealand, Australia and India, on 
a tour of investigation in the interests 
his ‘‘ Over-Sea Colony” and his emigra- 
tion schemes. 
ZiON’s HERALD’S correspondent, and 
stated that he was about to initiate 
work among the young, to execute a 
plan for sweeping the streets of Lon- 
don at night free of all sleepers in the 
parks and bridges and kindred places, 
and to advertise a temperance beverage 
to be known as ‘‘ Salvation Army Beer.” 
He make a farewell address to delegates 
from different divisions of the Army, in 
Exeter Hall, and was heard by your 
correspondent. 
last degree. 
tation at times, though not as a rule. 
The secret of his power is apparent. 
He loves his fellow-men, the worst of 
them. He shows the spirit of Christ. 
He is fertile in social expedients and 
plans, and has the daring to proclaim 
and execute his plaus. The Army is 
doing magnificent work, on an interna- 
tional scale, but Darkest England will 
continue to exist until he and his are 
re-enforced by all the churches and all 
classes of society. Self-help is inher- 
ent in all his plans. 


and friends are encountered in numer- 
ous places. 


WORSHIP IN THE SYLVAN TEM- | 


ice, during the hot months, amid the 
seclusion and unsurpassed beauties of | 
the natural forest, was a happy concep- 
tion of the fathers, which has proved 
extremely beneficial to the churches. 


He now has 827 members, 


One of the leading preachers in the 


He preached 


He is a handsome and 


His 


He was intense 


At the same hour St. Margaret's 


The former do 
They 





Inasmuch as he has been named in 


He is 


He is not afraid of 


The men are few and far be- 





The Salvation 


ithout | 


He sails to-day for South Africa, 


He gave audience to| 


He was witty to the 
He has the English hesi- 


London is swarming with Americans, 


London, July 25. 








PLE. | 
The plan for a week of religious serv- 


| 


The selection of the grove for wor- 
ship was an accident, in the same sense 
that the discoveries of the naturalist 
are accidental. The fall of the apple 
was an ordinary incident; the intelli-| 
gence of Newton and the openness of | 
his mind to suggestions from what was | 
happening about him, made the inci- | 
dent available for the promotion of sci- 
ence. The minds of the early Method- | 
ists were open to the indications of 
Providence. They sought new oppor-| 





of Con-| tunities and methods of doing good. | 


In the absence of capacious churches 
in rural parts of the country, they re- 
sorted to the ample forests — those 
early temples of devotion —as fit places 
for unfolding the gracious message with 
which they had been entrusted by the 
divine Master. Crowds came to hear, 
and the power of God was present to 
heal. A form of service so signally 
owned by God could not be abandoned. 
What had been useful in the wilds of 
the West might have a use in older set- 
tlements of the East; and, in fact, the 
camp-meeting has scored some of its 
most signal victories in the East. The 
novelty was an advertisement. The 
scattered brands of the early societies, 
drawn into the open hearth, kindled a 
flame observable through the whole 
East. The meeting at Norton in 1805 
—the first in Massachusetts — was a 
memorable gathering of members from 
all the societies, with results most grat- 
ifying. The preaching was in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and with power. 
The people heard and were obedient 
unto the word spoken. The meeting 
was an institute of evangelism in which 
the laymen vied with the preachers in 
earnest effort for the salvation of the 
people. With so favorablea beginning, 
it is not remarkable that the camp-meet- 
ing became popular with the people of 
New England, who delighted in the 
freedom and abandon which had never 
obtained in the services held in the 
churches. The shouting Methodist, 
who never had any great run in the 
land of the Puritans, luxuriated in the 
early meetings in the grove, where he 





ing, without a penny, and without a 


found room to breathe freely and to 


and dead formalism of the established 
churches was striking and quite agree- | 
able to a class of people who had never 
found satisfaction in the established 
order. 


sumed a new form. Instead of remain- 
ing ambulatory as at the first, with a 
new place each year, it attained a local 
habitation, a place of permanent meet- 
ing — a consideration of no little im- 
portance, as it admitted a fitting-up 
never possible in a place of casual and 
temporary resort. The arrangement | 
and preparation of the ground added | made of Rev. Dr. Fry — for twenty years an 


not a little to the convenience and | editor—that he present to our readers the 


comfort of the assembly. 
est, as never before, began to centre 
about the places of meeting. 
perience of one year was taken back 
to the old place the next, thus giving 
a sacredness to the localities where we 
are accustomed to meet and worship. 
The attachment to these grounds by a! 
large class of our people is amazing. 
They are the scenes of spiritual strug- 
gle and victory, the memory of which 
is a perpetual benediction. 
set up the stones of victory. 
|God seems to be most evidently re- 
vealed, so that the place itself calls 
| for adoration and worship. 


house took the place of the nomad’s 
stage in our social progress was inevi- 


about them, the families, which had 
gone up to the feast of tabernacles, 


stay in the forest home. 
resort, engrafted on the camp-meeting, 
was the result. 
|Ssummer home in the camp to be the 
greatest and most beneficent inven- 
Army for seven | tion of America; it was a sanitary not 
less than a _ religious 


has become extremely attractive to our 
people. 


| There is less excitement. 


give emphatic expression to the emo-|small gain. ‘The kindling of these 
tions which struggled in the depths of | brands will aid in kindling others at 
his soul. The contrast with the dry|home. In the grove-meeting you have 


In the East the camp-meeting as- 





The inter- 


The ex- 


There are 
There 


To the camp-meeting as a fixture 


than a tent was possible. 
ric, and the image of the civilized 
tent. Having gone thus far, another 


table. With so many conveniences 


began to think of prolonging their 


The summer 


Agassiz declared the 





institution in | 
great scientist thought saad 


families in cities and large villages | 
ought to spend the two hot months of 
every year. 


The camp-ground as a summer home 


The outside public vie with 
Methodists in their admiration, and are 
not seldom found comfortably estab- 
lished in these delightful resorts. Life 
there is informal, simple, rustic. .There 
is health in the breeze; there is com- 
fort in the shade. The social inter- 
course of those places is the most 
delightful. The stiff and hard forms 
of established society are replaced by 
Arcadian manners. In the absence of 
conventional rules and usages, each one 
moves quite at ease in a society where 
all occupy a common platform and are 
able for once to touch each other. The 
humble believer sits quite at ease on 
the piazza of the millionaire, and they 
converse as friend with friend about 
their common interests. The summer 
home in camp has kept many of our 
better-to-do people from the place of 
fashionable resort, and at the same 
time has served to make our members 
in different localities acquainted with 
each other. The camp is a centre of 
communication and fellowship. 

To this sylvan village life the Chau- 
tauqua is an agreeable addition, afford- 
ing advantages in its courses of in- 
struction, lectures and concerts, which 
had been possible only in considerable 
towns in the winter. Thus the heated 
term is utilized as well as made enjoy- 
able. The instruction there given in 
these summer courses has proved an 
intellectual inspiration to thousands of 
our young people, some of whom have 
made their way through college as a 
result, while others have been led to 
fruitful private studies. Nothing has 
ever come up to make so many people 
feel that an education, more or less 
complete, is possible to them. 

That the intrusion of these new 
methods has modified the tone and 
temper of the camp-meeting, is not to 
be denied. That they have been detri- 
mental, is not so clear. The modern 
meeting is more sober and orderly. 
The sermon 
of Barnabas is enjoyed even more than 


many helps to this desirable end. Con- 
tact with the live coals around is no 
small advantage. The spirit is infec- 


kindle every part. 


tious. The tendency of the flame is to 
Do not fail to make 
the most of the opportunity. The best 
results will not be attained without 
wisely-directed eflort; faithful exer- 
tion at camp-meeting may bear to you 
and your people a blessing all the year 
round. 





“Our Editors.” 


There was special fitness in the request 


tery important subject of ‘‘ Religious Jour- 
nalism.’’ By anusually long and successful 
experience he has gained the right to be heard 
upon this theme. He writes with the candor, 
breadth and force which are the distinguish- 
ing marks of his pen, An impartial critic, 
characterizing in our presence the prominent 
official editors of the church, said of Dr. Fry 
that he made the paper that would be most 
acceptable to New England readers. No 
higher compliment respecting our beloved 
confrere could have been uttered, and it is 
richly deserved. 





Abel Stevens, LL. D. 

It is with unusual gratification that we 
present to our readers, on the second page, @ 
chapter from the supplementary volume on 
the ‘History of Methodism,’ which the 
eminent historian of the church is now writ 
ing. The subject of ‘‘Lay Activity of 
Methodism ”’ is now of particular interest to 
the denomination. The missionary spirit 
and work of the church awaken the gratefal 
enthusiasm of Dr. Stevens. For the women 
of Methodism in their activity in foreign and 
home missions he has most appreciative 
recognition. Of Bishop Taylor he speaks in 
heartiest praise. It is a record of martyr 
purpose and heroic achievement that the his- 
torian now pens. We greatly rejoice that a 
favoring Providence is permitting him to 
finish his great work. Our readers will the | 
more eagerly await the appearance of the | 
volume. | 








Rev. Daniel Parish Kidder, D. D. 
We are called to announce the death of an- | 
other notable man in our denomination. Dr. | 
Kidder died at Evanston, July 29. He was | 


| born at Darien, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1815. He has 


been for some years very feeble in body and | 
mind, and therefore had to some extent | 
dropped out of the thought of the church; his | 
death, however, serves to remind the church | 
how large a place for a half-century he has | 
filled. He was graduated at Wesleyan Uni- | 
versity in 1836. He entered immediately | 
upon a career of great activity and usefulness | 
as teacher and preacher. In 1839, as a mis- | 
sionary explorer and Bible distributor, he | 
traversed the coast of Brazil from San Paulo | 
to the mouth of the Amazon. Upon his re- | 
turn he entered the New Jersey Conference | 
and served several important churches in that 

State. From 1844 to 1856 Dr. Kidder filled | 
the high and important office of corresponding 
secretary of the Sunday-school Union, editing 

the Sunday-school publications and tracts of | 
the church. He resigned the Sanday-school | 
work to become professor of practical theol- | 
ogy in Garrett Biblical Institute at Evanston, | 


| 
} 


Ill., and occupied the chair until 1871, when | 
he removed to Madison, N. J., and became | 
connected in a similar capacity with Drew | 
Theological Seminary. In 1880 he was elected | 
secretary of the Board of Education, which 
he held for several years until compelled to | 
resign on account of ill health, Dr. Kidder | 
was one of the most voluminous authors | 
which our church has produced, his writings | 
covering a wide range in church work and | 
homiletics. He was a delegate to tre General 
Conferences of 1852and 1868, and a member 
of the general Centenary Committee in 1865, | 
and was in all respects a leader in our denom- | 
inativn in the days of his health and intellect- 
ual vigor. 





The International Congregational 


Council. 

Zion's HERALD readers were favored last 
week with an exceedingly interesting letter 
from our special foreign correspondent wh» 
attended this meeting. Our London ex- 
changes, especially the religious, give gener- 
ous space to this remarkable Council in re- 
port of the proceedings, and extended edito- 
rial opinions concerning the notable events 
and indications of the Conference. Our 
readers will be glad to share in the comments 
of these leading religious journals. The 
Christian World, the most able religious 
weekly of Europe, says : — | 


“One thing, however, Congregationalists 
must be prepared for. In thus challenging 
the attention of the world, they must be pre- | 
pared for an exposure of their weak points. 
lt is, for instance, to say the least, an evi- 
dence of singular limitation, from the point 
of view of catholicity, that this gathering, 
representing the whole force of Congrega- 
tionalism, should be drawn almost exclusive- 
ly from English speaking peoples. This is 
something different from the Vatican Coun- 





that of Boanerges. The day of Allen 
| Swinger and Peter Cartwright, the 
sledge-hammer preachers, is somewhat 
past; the appearance of the Summer- 
| fields and the Simpsons, men of sweet- 
| ness and light, is greeted with reverent 
|interest. ‘There are less out-breaking 
sinners on the ground. The preaching 
must be more for the saints and their 
children, or for the rescue of lapsed 
believers, without, indeed, forgetting 
the unreached classes which may have 
representatives present. 


The changes above indicated have 
not lessened, as some suppose, the 
importance of the camp-meeting. If 
we have not the same audience, we 
havea better one. The blatant unbe- 
liever and the roué may not be there; 
sober and thoughtful people, young 
and old, are present. The old style of 
preaching may not have its former ef- 
fect; a better must take its place. 
The preaching, indeed, ig simple, ear- 
nest, thoughtful. The day of plati- 
tudes and holy tones is gone; the 
preacher must needs have something to 
say. Let him say it in a natural and 
easy way. ‘lhe thing to say is the 
Gospel, in its great themes about sin 
and redemption, repentance, faith and 
regeneration; the way to say it is from 
the heart, tender, warm, intense. Let 
the preacher throw himself into the 
message. If any part of him is to be 
left out, let it not be the heart. The 
camp-mecting is no place to pose and 
attitudinize. Fill up with the best raa- 
terial, as the marksmen say, charge to 
the muzzle, and then strike fire. 

To rouse the portion of the church 
you have at camp-meeting, will be no 





cil, where the delegates spoke in Latin be 
| cause their native tongues were those of every 
| nation under the sun. ‘The almost entire ab 
|sence of Congiegationalism as a form of 
| church-life outside the Anglo-Saxon pale is, 
indeed, a phenomenon too remarkable to be 
passed over. The Protestantism of the Con 
tinent is mainly Presbyterian. The Parisiau 
is a quick-witted individual, but though he 
knows something of the Salvation Army, it 
would take some time to explain to him the 
idea of Congregationalism. France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, and half-a dozen other 
nationalities of the modern world, have 
scarcely been touched by its influence. A 
purely Anglo Saxon growth, it has hardly 
made an effort to establish itself amongst 
outside races. But that is not all. In the 
review which 1s being made to-day of the 
world forces of Congregationalism, the fact 
caunot be lost sight of, that even on its own 
ground, that of the English-speaking peo- 
les, and when working there under the most 
avorable conditions, it has allowed itself 
nearly everywhere to be outnumbered by 
much younger communities. In the United 
States, where it was first in the field, with 
every form of influence to back it, it is in a 
minority of millions as compared with the 
Methodist body, which is two centuries 
younger; while in Canada, in South Africa, 
aud in Australia it comes, in point of num- 
bers, very far down on the denominational 
list.”’ 

The Methodist Times devotes its leader to 
the Council, and it 1s evidently written by 
the editor, Hugh Price Hughes. It is need- 
less to add that the following excerpt is char- 
acteristically frank, individual and express- 
ive: — 


‘* It is now 300 years since Robert Browne, 
a graduate of Cambridge, realized that the 
Christian Church ought to consist only of 
Christian men, and to be governed only by 
Christian men. For some time that intensely 
spiritual conception of the church made slow 
progress amid bitter persecution, and nota 
few of its advocates sealed their testimony 
with their blood. But when the whole future 
of England was trembling in the balance, 
when it had to be determined whether this 
little island should sink to the level at which 
Spain stagnates to-day, or become the mighty 
Empire we know and love, the Brownists 
who had come to call themselves Independ- 
ents, and are now known as C ation 
alists, appeared upon the field, and decided 





ae 
. 


the destinies of the Anglo-Saxon race. The 


sword of Cromwell, supported by the pen of 
Milton, gave us, in the name God, all of 
which modern Englishmen have most occa 
sion to be proud. Daring the whole of our 
wonderful modern history the Congrega- 
tionalists have always been on the side of 
Christ and humanity. Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers, in his admirable Congregational 
Union lecture on the ‘Church Systems of 
England,’ says, with perfect truth, ‘that 
there has not been a solitary conflict for 
liberty and righteousness in which English | 
Congregationalists have not been on the popu- | 
lar side.’ It 18 impossible to exaggerate the 
services which the Congregationalists have 
rendered to this country. A privilegec church 
has generated ecclesiastical snobbery. A 
rivileged caste has generated political flan- 
eyism. Against both of these foul and hid- 
eous features of English life the Congrega- 
tionalists, during the three centuries of their 
history, have waged incessant and ever. 
increasingly successful war. Upon them has 
come themain brunt of the terrible conflict 
for civil and religious freedom. They have 
been the special objects of misrepresentation 
and persecation and ill will on the part of all 
those who believe either in the ‘ divine right 
of bishops to tyrannize over the church or in 
the ‘divine right’ of kings to do wrong. In 
all ages, as in the great days of the common- 
wealth, they have been the Ironsides whose 
valor and devotion to God have turned the 
tide of battle. They have not yet succeeded 
in abolishing ecclesiastical snobbery and 
political flankeyism from British society. The 
Congregational delegates from the United 
States and from our colonies will probably 
have painful experience before they leave 
these shores of the extent to which snobbery 
and flunkeyism still prevail in the mother 
country. But the very fact that these great 
evils do not exist in the lands of freedom and 
justice from which they come are a sufficient 
pledge that the rights which the Pilgrim 
Fathers have already won for all our colonies 
cannot be refused much longer even here. . . 
. . The Independents and the Methodists 
one hundred years ago misunderstood, sus- | 
pected and disliked one another. This | 
alienation continued almost to our own time; | 
but now our eyes are opened. Our fathers | 
gained nothing by repudiating the noble 
name of Dissenter. Their excessive defer- | 
ence to the Church of England never induced | 
the Establishment to do them the least jus- 
tice. The Congregationalists are our true | 
kinsmen. They and we repudiate the au- | 
thority of the State to control the church. | 
They and we detest sacerdotalism, and re- | 
gard the doctrine of the apostolical succes- 
sion as an anti-Scriptural delusion. It is | 
difficult to exaggerate the significance of the | 
fact that henceforth the ancient Dissenters | 
and the modern Methodists will stand shoul 
der to shoulder in the defence of Protestant- | 
ism and in the promotion of civic progress. | 
The Forward Movement in Methodism has | 
received the utmost sympathy and encour- | 
agement from our Congregational brethren. | 
When the West London Mission had no) 





| place to carry on its work, one of the oldest | spiri 
| Congregational churches in London was most | that we venture to present a paragraph to our 
| magnanimously placed at its disposal. This | ,eaders : — 

is but typical of the peculiar friendliness | 


with which the Congregationalists now re- 
gard us, and the sentiment is heartily recip- 
rocated.’’ 








PERSONALS. 

— Rev. Sampson Carter, a Methodist min- 
ister living at Des Moines, [a., was 100 years 
old, Jaly 4. 

— Rev. S. 8. Cummings, of the Little 
Wanderers’ Home, will rest for the month of 
August at Cottage City. 

— Mrs. Key, wife of Bishop Joseph S. Key, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
died, July 25, at Eureka Springs, Ark. 

—Mrs. Rev. Henry E. Hempstead died 
recently in England, and will be buried on 
Monday, Aug. 17, at Wilbraham, Mass. 


— Rev. O. A. Davidson, late of Boston 
University, has arrived in Portland, Oregon, 
to take charge of the Swedish work there. 

— Rev. Dr. J. H. Mansfield and Revs. 
Fayette Nichols and J. R. Wood will sail in 
the ‘‘ City of Paris,’’ Aug. 19, for a tour of 
some weeks in Ireland. 

— Rev. Henry Dorr, of East Saugus, who 
has been very ill for six weeks with rheumatic 
fever, is slowly convalescing. He goes away 
for recuperation this week. 


— Judge Henry W. Blodgett, of Chicago, 
has been elected Dean of the Northwestern 
University Law School in that city, in place 
of Dr. Henry Booth, who retires after thirty- 
three years’ service. 

—Oar exchanges contain very favorable 
notices of the addresses which Rev. J. Benson 
Hamilton, D. D., is delivering in different 
parts of the country, in the interest of the 


| worn out preachers. 


— Prof. Olin A. Curtis and wife are in 
Janesville, Wisconsin, for a few weeks. A 
church which Prof. Curtis served with very 
great acceptance has constrained him to sup 
ply during the vacation of the pastor. 


— Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., and wife, 


are at Dr. Strong's Sanitarium, Saratoga, for | 


the week. He is secretary of the executive 


| committee of the Ecumenical Council, which 


is holding a session this week in Saratoga. 

— Rev. G. W. Hughey, D. D., pastor of 
Grace Church, Springfield, Mo., made us a 
pleasant call. Dr. Hughey has written ably 
upon the admission of women to the General 
Conference, during the present controversy. 


— Rev. W. J. Heath and wife, of Hyde 


| Park, divide a two weeks’ absence from their | 


charge between Old Orchard and Sandy 
Hook. At the latter place they are the 
guests of a brother who is a government of- 
ficer. 

— Rev. Ulysses G. Lyons, of Athens, East 
| Maine Conference, was married to Miss Etta 
| Smith, of Salem, Mass., in the Lafayette St. 
|Church, by Rev. G. A. Phinney, Monday 
/night, Aug. 3. The wedding was largely at- 
| tended. 
| —President J. W. Bashford and wife have 
| been in New England fora week. He preached 
| at Chestnut St. Church, Portland, to the great 
gratification of a very large audience. As 
president of Ohio Wesleyan University, he is 
eminently successful. 

— President C. W. Gallagher, of Lawrence 
University, Appleton, Wisconsin, is in Boston 
and vicinity for two weeks. The institution 
of which he is president is having a very 
successful era. The endowment has been 
increased over $100,000 during his adminis- 
tration. 

— Upon Jaly 30, in Westbrook, Me., at the 
home of the bride, Rev. G. A. Sisson, of the 
New England Southern Conference, was 
married to Miss Alice Foster, Rev. A. W. 
Pottle officiating. Zion’s Heratp extends 
congratulations. 


— Boston University bestows a fitting com- 
pliment upon Mr. Foy S. Baldwin, a grad- 
uate of the class of 1888, and a son of Rev. 
| W. W. Baldwin, of Athol, in appointing him 
toa fellowship. Mr. Baldwin willact as an 
assistant instructor in the Department of 
English. 


— Rev. G. M. Steele, D. D., of Wilbraham, 
has returned from his Western tour much 
refreshed. He writes: — 

** { went as far as the ‘ Land of the Dako. 
tas,’ and found a goodly country, especially 


this year. But, as you see, | did not conclude 
to stay and grow up there.”’ 


— It is fifteen years since the first class con- 
taining ladies graduated from Wesleyan 
University. In spite of fears on the part of 
the young men that both they and the college 
would die if ladies entered, at the reunion of 
76, this Commencement, it was found that 
not one member of the class had died in the 
fifteen years. Three of the four women who 
graduated were present, and all are in 
uniform good health—Mrs. Ada T. Wells 
(Haverhill), Mrs. Angie W. Perkins (Bryn 





| dear little fellow beyond our own lives. 


| fear, for his body. 


Mawr, Penn.), Miss Jennie Learned (Buffalo, 
N. Y.), Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman (West 
Bridgewater, Mass.). 


— Bishop Joyce is filling special engage- 
ments in preaching at camp-meetings and 
dedications during the month of August in 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. He will preach 
Sunday, Aug. 23,at Ocean Grove. This chief 
pastor is abundant in labors. Everywhere 
he impresses the people as divinely called and 
qualified for his great work. 

— Through a private note toa friend, we 
learn from Dr. 8S. F. Upham that the Epworth 
Pilgrims were most cordially received at Ep- 
worth on Monday, July 20. The whole town 
participated in the welcome. Dr. Upham 
spoke briefly, standing upon the famous 
tumb of Samuel Wesley. He also addressed 
a large company and administered the holy 
communion at the Wesleyan chapel in the 
evening. 


— Rev. S. B. Currier, of the Vermont Con- 
ference, writes from Tarpon Springs, Fla. : 

“We came to Florida in March. I was 
brought on a mattress. I have gained some- 
what. I am still confined to my room and 
mostly to my bed. It is with difficulty that I 
write, and could not for eight months. The 
weekly visit of Zion's Heratp is a great 
comfort. I think the HeaaLp was never 
better furnished for its mission, and meets 
the want of the church more fully than ever 
before.”’ 

— Rev. R. E. Bisbee has returned from his 
Western trip. He accepted the presidency of 
Spokane College, and effected a consolidation 
with other institutions of the place, forming 
the Spokane University, of which he will 
probably be elected the first president. The 
new institution will start off with lands and 
endowments the present value of which is 
$250,000, with a prospective value much 
greater. 

— Thomas B. Reed, being interviewed upon 
his arrival in New York, said :— 

“In 1883 I made a trip through part of 
Europe, but 1 did not go through Italy. 
was at that time too late in the season. 
have always wanted to know something about 
that country. I left here March 21, and went 
directly to Paris and afterward to Italy. 





| Boston Herald to state that prohibit 
| cessful in any State. 
| graph is, therefore, especially significan: 





| ing of his creditors says be has ty +. too 


| 
| 


| 


| The church is not an institution of 


It | which hopes to make a dee 





| deceived by sentiment or words, and 


tour into the land which Longfeljow has 


- ‘ Mad 
so famous. The excursionists eft on | tg 
day, Aug. 4, to be absent one wee} . 

Epworth Hymnal, No. 2, is issued from + 
Book Concern, and 18 onsale at ©. Mav. 


38 Bromfield St. It is not a revision oy x, ,’ 
but an entirely new book on the sare 
Competent critics propMesy that it » 
very popular in the church. 


an, 


"€Come 


Prayer begins in the desire of the 
Petitions which lack chis important . 
are not real prayer. Such lip ser 
never avail with God. With too many.» 
the real reason we do not succeed ois 
the Christian life, especially in prayer | 
we do not really intend to succeed, ww, 
detect the deeper currents of the soy 


It is @ very remarkable concession fo, ; 


The foll 


“Tt really looks as if they were enfor 


prohibition down in Maine. The p; 
of the Portland hotel who has called » 


money ever since the Ist of January 
was required toclosehis bar. It is « 
new to see evidence of probibition pro} 
down in Maine.” 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston 
press the series of discourses now being 


@ ae 
} 40 


livered by Rev. Dr. Louis Albert Banks iy 
St. John’s Church, South Boston 

ume is entitled, ‘‘ White Slaves,”’ an 
handsomely illustrated from 
made specially for this book. The diseoy 
| have attracted so much attention that ¢ 


volume is certain of a wide reading 


1 Ww 


In all ages, spirituality will remain th: 
furnishing of the church of Jesus (bh, 
Other things, indeed, are not to be forgot: 


Architecture, education, and socia 5 
may not be neglected by a religious 
p and lasting 
pression upon generations of men. Buy 
these accessories are not to be re 


Par ; 
eR arce 


] | the main matter, or to be allowed a foremost 


stayed in Rome for some time, and tried to see | place. We are to seek first the kingdom of 


everything there of interest. I was at | God, and then receive as supplementary tt 
t. | . 


larly interested in the temples and ruins. 
Peter's I revisited time and again, and now a 
meeting-house will have to be pretty big to 
attract my attention.” 


—A letter from Rev. C. A. Littlefield, of scribed with certain letters and | 
Springfield, breathes not only such a g-acious | turned around until the letters formed t} 
t in sorrow, but is so beautifully worded, | name « Jesus.”’ 


We loved the 
His 
was a sweet and delicate spirit, too mature, I 
For seven months and a 
half, while perfectly well, he seemed to touch 


‘¢ Our loss is hard to bear. 


| this earth so lightly that his spirit was easily 


caught up by a heavenly zephyr and wafted 
to its home. But for those months he has so 
| comforted our home that he has forever en 


| riched our lives. We bless God for the gift; | 


| we trust Him in our sorrow. 
| 


| on a recent 
{upon Hon. Hannibal Hamlin. 
| cation of the inflexible integrity of the man, 
| he said: — 


‘* His refusal, while in Congress, of the 
Texan bonds at the time of the proposed an- 
nexation, which were offzred to him at a rate 
which assured large pecuniary gain, was an 
evidence of his thorough honesty, as was 
his famous reply on that occasion: ‘To-day 
| 1 am forty years old. 
a public act of which I am ashamed, and, 
God helping me, I never will.’ ”’ 


| fal and impressive sermon at the First Church, 
Union Square, Somerville, last Sunday even- 


charging the obligation. 


friends of the Negro may send to us. 
— We learn with deep sorrow of the death, 


only son and child of Mrs. Susan Cilley, and 
grandson of Rev. M. T. Cilley, of Winchester, 
N.H. When pastor of Baker Memorial 
Church at Concord, N. H., we saw much of 
him, then a bright and lovable boy. A cor- 
respondent writes : — 


*‘ Though only a little more than fourteen 
years old, he was nearly six feet tall, and as 
| manly in spirit as he was in stature. He was 
twice promoted in his studies at his last term 
of school, ani seemed to have a bright future 
| before him. He was a member of the Y. M. 
C. A., also of the Main Street M. E. Sunday- 
school in Nashua, and was greatly beloved by 
all. It was very affecting to see the great 
| profusion of flowers, many of them costly and 
| of rare beauty, which his friends — teachers, 
| schoolmates and members of the Y. M. C. A. 
| — placed on and around his casket. His re 
| Mains were carried to Lebanon, N. H , and 
| placed beside his father who is buried there.” 





| 


— Rev. J. T. Docking writes from the 





—Rev. G. W. Field, of Bangor, delivered | 4#y-schoo! Assembly at Round 
Sunday an able funeral sermon | Week : — 
As an indi- | 


good things of the kingdom. 


Somewhere we have read of a 
| structed of rings, which were sever 


ally 


It was only when the rings 
were disposed in this manner thatt 
could be opened. This fact is for 
gestive of many spiritual parallels e 
knowledge of God, of man, of the result of 
right and wrong methods of life and of 
ure destiny, with many important 
questions, are locked from humar 
‘*Jesus’’ is the only key that 
| back the bolts. 


Ww 


The Tribune thus epitomizes t 
| with which Bishop Newman opened t 


‘«He said that the Board of Bis! 
| template a department of sacred 
of ecclesiastical law, and that it 
cided to render much more rigid the 


ias 


tion fur ministers, enlarging the course s) that 


I never yet have done | 
—Bishop Mallalieu preached a very thought- | 


ing, to a large audience, from 1 Cor. 1:9—| 
“God 1s faithful.” He made anxious allu- | 
sion to a necessity that was upon him to meet | 
a large payment due on the building pur- mountain so high that no storm ever disturbs 
chased in New Orleans for a Medical College | its air. 
for the colored people. The Bishop has as- | — the clouds cannot flvat so high. So peact 
sumed the financia] responsibility, and the | ful is that summit said to be, that a traveler, 
church at large should generously aid in dis-| having written some words in the 
We will forward to | ashes of his camp fire, found them st! 
the Bishop any amounts which generous | after a score of years had passed. 


by drowning, of Myron Cilley, at Nashua, | 


he Etruria,’’ under date of July 14, and mails | 


| at Queenstown : — 


‘Greetings from the Epworth Pilgrims! 
| The third day out, and not a man, woman or 
| child seasick. All are happy and cheerful. 
| Hope to reach London Monday night. About 
|40 ministers on board, not all members of 
|our Pilgrimage. Over 700 passengers in all 
|on the steamer. Kev. 8. F. Upham, D. D., 
jand Rev. Dillon Bronson, of the New En 
| gland Conference, furnish the wit for the 
| crowd. Bros. Cotton and McLucas, of the 
| N. H. Conference, are here, and are the hap- 
| piest of the Pilgrims. We have our Ep- 
| worth table, and keep up a high tone of so- 
| cial conversation at each meal. We are fav- 
| ored with the presence of W. H. Wright, of 
|New York city, who accompanies the Pil- 


grims as special correspondent of the Amer- | “ 


ican secular press. We are hoping and 


| praying that this our first annual Pilgrimage | 


| will prove an inspiration to many of our 
| young people, as indeed it already has 
done.”’ 

— Rev. Gaorge Sutherland, a revered super- 
annuate of the New England Conference, 
died at his residence in Chelsea on Friday 
last. He was born in Friend street, Boston, 
July 16, 1806. Educated at Newmarket and 
at Wilbraham, he early chose the ministry as 
his profession, and received his first appoint- 
ment in the Conference at Fairhaven and 


Woburn. 
Chelsea. 


For several years he has lived at 


appreciative obituary will soon appear in our 
columns. 








BRIEFLETS. 


We anticipate a letter from our special 
foreign correspondent, giving an interesting 
description of the Wesleyan Conference, 
which has just closed its annual session. 





Mr. Thomas F. Anderson, press agent of 
the Yarmouth Steamship Company, has 
arranged a complimentary press excursion to 
Nova Scotia and return, which is tendered to 
the newspaper men in New England. The 
editor of Zron’s Heraxp is included in the 
favored list. Our readers shall share in this 





ing preacher, and many were converted | with closed eyes and uplifted hands 54! 
under his labors. In 1836, on account of | « From theatres and all other devilist J° 
ill-health, he was located at his own request. | sions, good Lord, deliver us!” 
Many years later he was restored to Confer- | devout Christian should say ‘ 
ence relations, and resumed the pastorate at | 


He was a genial, saintly soul, | Orator, on being once told that a propo” 
greatly beloved by all who knew him. An/| Which he had made was impossi)'e, 


| it will hereafter equal a college course. | 

| schools, therefore, are very timely and ap 
| propriate. He desired all to study the 
jure with a view to the credentials of | 
| who wrote the books. He demanded 
right of human reason that it 
| nize the teachings therein if 
todo so. But in such reasoning it mus 
|} remembered that the Book is 
the ascription of infinite thought to fr 
ings in finite language. Where 
chemistry and arche>logy a 
were charged with antagonism to the Script- 
ures, they now are evidences of its truth 


S orint. 
~ 
i 
might 
Init 


it four 


UDU 


-of ee & 
a 


supern 


few vé 


Bacon, in one of his essays, t fe 


nd 
gsitude 


Its climate knows little vi 


white 
there 
Such @ 
| place of quiet contemplation many 4 Carls: 
| tian soul has desired for a surcease from the 
|tumult of life. Like Peter on the Mount of 
Transticuration, they have earnestly) ] 
to build a tabernacle where they could 
alone with their Saviour. Bat that 
and never has been, the law of human lif 
From the mount down among the crowd even 
where demoniacal spirits hold carnival is the 
characteristic of human probation. Not the 
removal of the thorn was granted to Pau, 
though he besought the Lord thrice; but sul- 
ficient grace to endure it was God's order for 
him. 


1weu 
§ not, 


é. 


The pamphlet containing the “* Proceedings 
of the New England Methodist Historica 
Society at the Eleventh Annua) Meeting, / at 
uary 19, 1891,’’ is laid upon ourtable. it's 
a very interesting document, as it includes 
many important facts relative to the excellent 
work of the Society. The able and scholary 
> rinted 
address of Kev. Dr. C. 8. Rogers is printce 
in full, It closes with this eloquent pars 
graph: — 

‘There is something more pre 
more worthy to be preserved than thes ; 
toric mementos]. It is the aroma of a (rut 
and unselfish life. Itis the intangivie a 
invisible something exhaled from a sou! tus’ 
has learned to live above self and wails 
blessed fellowship with the unseen ane '" 
eternal; a life that has so allied itself to . 
by a true consecration and a living fait 
it lifts other lives into the goodly f 
the attractive power of a life that being |" 
up lifts up all with which it comes in act 
This is the rare fragrance wafted ¢ 
from the past, and this fragrance “ 
preserve to future generations.” 


Pollock says of the theatre: 

From the very fi st it was the haunt 

Though some good men, some ver) 
honest mea 

Mal tained it might be turned to ¢ 

And s0 perbaps .t might, but never was 

At lengih such eccnes were acted 4 
devils blush, 

And from the scene angels and holy ® 
tired.” 


At a meeting of ministers of differnt o& 
nominations the theatre was discussed, 50° 
urging that it could be reformed and | 
a@ source of moral instruction, others 
tending that such result could not '¢ °" 
| tained. At the close, the president req" sted 


tm 


e 


me 
on- 





Middleboro. His early ministry was very | Rey. John Allen (“Camp meeting Jolin - 
successful. He was an earnest and convinc- | pronounce the benediction. He arose, 


} 


ry 


To this e’ 
Amen 
Mirabeau, the great and strange shoes 
tio 
replied 


CK* 


indignantly, ‘‘ Never name to me that 
head of a word;’’ and he went stra ght 
work himself to execute success!u:!) ee 
immediately his plan. It was that orm be 
Frenchman who, when at the base °' © 

Alps with his army, and his chief ens" 
had reported that the ascent was impv>° 
answered only with one word, ‘ Adyanc’” 
The apparently impossible was achiev ws 
More and more we are looking for the - 
and women who possess this divine 94! 
of achievement. What differences in ™¢? 
in ministers, if you please! While one ~" 
tells you despondently of the difficulties os 
every side, another with more discourast” 
environment, but with superhuman fa'th i 

endeavor, has overcome every 0st#* +4 
| Give us the man, then, that does something 


at 


neer 


1e, 
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a = are T en aR AA NE oxen — 
w has maq -ays doing something, that hates, | When the Epworth Le ¥: 
| e , is always doing ’ ’ P ague was formed. A | this country only a li i _— 
TOn Tues. wirabest, that blockhead of a word, good work has already been accomplished.” Se Se Se 8 Pe) See Se Ee ee Oc) Sane tae Ray Ont, Ce See i DELICIOUS MINCE PIES 
k. tike a Thus do our chief past .| and a half. He speaks wholly without notes, | Vinton is ever on the alert to the needs of the | taking their turn in reading a sermon. The arriage % . 
” « jmpossible- ; cond Seth: the enties pore = “a = using excellent language for one who has| community in which he resides. From a/| congregation has been well sustained, and it memantine EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
Tom the he “Old South Lectures for Young © church, | spoken it for so brief a period. He is a very | recent experience with an intoxicated man, | was witb evident sincerity that this good man Marriage Notices anenth eneerted 
t. Magee’s, wpe” opened on Wednesday afternoon, _— oe — ane and enthusiastic | enthusiastic speaker, and impresses his | he proposes to speak in the near future con- observed in an official meeting ‘ that God . ee pon ) = SU c be 
el, ay a9, with Mr. F. E. E. Hamilton as the | 1st that the Se h League. Woe greatly | auditors as being a most sincere Christian, | cerning the nuisance of the system of “ $5 | Lad blessed his people more during his lack of | “uy Rev Ie. F. Holece Themes se eee Ai ~) 
same Plan, aket his topic being, ‘* The Results of the Reteaved ristian Witness should be | He is in preparation for missionary work in | and costs.”’ Metior. | service than by his previous uninterrapted Mina 0. Kilewp, both of Milton. — CONDENSED 
Will become apes® “es ‘This course of lectures the pres- rayed again into such an indiscreet, unkind | his own country to which he longs to go with labors.” But this is only what was to be ex- | CRAWFORD — AMERY — In South Boston, Jul 
oe pac will be devoted to the important and caustic utterance. the glad tidings of salvation. A generous MAINE CONFERENCE pected concerning any church which should Kuoery, both of 5B “aii, Mince 
f the hea ovement in the age preceding the discovery coilection was given him to aid him in his : treat a sick pastor with considerate kindness. 1 N. cupas ee. on wy A y 
ant eiciee "7 America, under the general subject of, educational preparation tor coming duties. Lewiston District. | The greatest surprise of the year thus far to | Chase, both of H. “a t 
service a4 wThe New Birth of the World.” Free The Conte rene eG. Rev. H. D. Robinson, pastor of Hope Street | It is the wish of the presiding elder that the writer was reserved until his coming to | pty AY on Wermouth and Nettie ea 
Many of ys yiosets for the course are furnished to all Church, Providence, with his family, and | the ministers should report theirown work. | this place, the surprise taking the form of a Wilcox, of H. / ‘ . 
ed better j sung people applying. NEW ENGL Rev. James Mather and wife, of Hyde Park Conway Centre. — Rev. Insley A. Bean string of new horse sheds, ten in number, ALLEW — SPAULDING — At the residence of 
et y ——e GLAND CONFERENCE. Mass., have arrived at their cottages on the| baptized 7 on July 26, and has been blessed |"¢atly and uniformly constructed, with no| by Rev. W-E- Douglass. Rev. W:'E. Allen of 
Jer, 18 that re constitutional commission ordered by Boston District. ; 2 a . Craftsbury, and Nettie E. Spaulding, of M. ° HIGHEST 
d. We are vst General Conference met at Ocean! Boston, People’ Willimantic Camp-ground. Brother Mather | in seeing several converted at Conway since | 4¢>t remaining. A surprise like this to one WHITAKER — GORDON — At the parsonage 1 AW 
and fail to the oe ww Jersey, on Thursday, July 23, | 4 oston, People’s Church. — Rev. C. A. Lit-! conducted a class in the Sunday-school | Conference. having the care of the churches upon him —| Sullivan, Me., July 21, by Rev. J. A. Weed. Henry KR. y~ 
ry os ke ae We agg ? | tlefield, of Springfield, preached in this church | session, Sunday morning, July 19, and A ta District the improvement being made during the ill-| Yrarklin Me. ns “ete © Gordon, both of Jioa Paaotinen 
’ te eae shee Foss taht on Sunday last to good congregations. Com- | preached in the afternoon in the Manchester ne ge gree ness of the pastor — is exceedingly gratifying. 2 f,,, mpertor Quality 
ion for the go, Bisho} hk * iy os ee Sentéon A munion was observed in the morning, and in| house to a large audience. This house is North Anson.— Four persons were bap-| Ex-Pastor Davenport and others will rejoice ; t btsare to beuseiboapene. 
ition is suc. Ninde, and near y ‘ee rs ofthe evening he preached upon Rom. 12: 9, | very pleasantly seated and lighted, and in it tized, July 19, by Rev. J. B. Lapham, presid-} over this evidence of enterprise on the part |, LYNN DISTRICT EPW ORTH LEAGUE. — To . mae 
wing para. we commission, were present, Careful con-| aiming to show the exceeding sinfulness of many services are conducted prior to the | MS elder. One came to the altar Sunday | of their former parishioners. pa ent mie wx co tg a ae hae odin ro Lda np Sicneeny Capen 
cant: gjjeration was given yaa matters referred | sin, and the duty of loving what God loves camp-meeting. evening desiring to be @ Christian. Good| Good news also comes from Cuttingsville, | ENCK — GREETING: At iz edu taidane of tha a ere eee eaters tr eee nares au 
1 enforcis to the commission, an important conclusions | and hating what God hates. spiritual interest is manifest on the circuit | where, on May 13, a beautiful littl 9 * | officers of the Lynn District Epworth League, the| < es ew a a 
| proprietes were reached, but it was decided that it would Allston. — Giztesn were tahen into ihe The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society | under the labors of Rev. C. M. Abbott. was pono os ¢ + h autifal little church undersigned committee were appointed to make | M 
led a meet. te improper to give the results to the public | church last Sunday — 5 b of the Norwich District announces Mrs. Mary | Three hundred dollars have been subscribed scratod to the service and worship | arrangements to hold meetings in the interest of |S ERRELL & SOULE, SyRAcUSE N. Y. 
been | the General Conf ay on probation, 2 from s ° of Almighty God. Pastor Atkinson now | the Epworth League at the annual camp-meetin 
osing refore reporting to the Gene onference. | probation, 9 by | M cranton as the speaker for their anniversary | towards a parsonage this quarter. nies wi 
ry, when he ; was made for the calling of another | © »¥ by letter. More are to follow |. tne cam d, Sund i writes that through the kindness of some | of the Lyan District, to be held at Asbury Grove, i ’ ; 
| something Provision we Se cl > an er soon. pe. BS ~ ata : mp ay morning, Gardiner. — The Princeton students, five | friend, or friends, $160 has been received for | H#™!!ton, beginning Aug. 11, and continuing over Hamilton ‘ Cam)-Mestin 
Prohibiting ap ns — v mmis-| Worcester, Trinity. — Rev. G. M. Smiley 7 - Mrs. Scranton is the daughter of | young men, have recently held interesting | the purchase of a church bell. As the proper- aun 09 8 te earl nanaaareey td eae dha a 8 
«ion directed that the report be presented to : the late Erastus Benton, and with her son, W. services in which the evangelical churches | t a matter in charge have arranged to hold an Epworth | _ eee ge as 
— ay next General Conference by the chairman, has been supplying this pulpit for the last two Scranton, M. D., and wife, has had an expe- g y was dedicated free of debt, it remains only | League prayer-merting at 1 o’clock each day,the | The Annual Camp-meeting at Asbury Grove, 
» Have in “5 a Merrill, and the secretary, Dr. T. B Sabbaths with great acceptance. He has rience of several years of noms ‘ my united. Large congregations have been in| for the people to do a little more necessary | place and leaders to be appointed. Saturday, Aug. | Mass., will open Tuesday, 2 P. M., Aug. 11, 1891 
v being de. pishop Merrit, 7 S* | eee eoeniie i y' siopary work In | attendance. It is hoped that much good will | grading, to supply themselves with horse- | 15, t1p.m., there will be held at the grand stand | 4nd close Tuesday, Aug. 18. 
t B et pending a portion of his vacation at| Korea. Her address will relate to the habit ; vee 7 
anks in Neeiy Sterli E 2 © Habis, | result. F. sheds, and itl ith aspecial meeting in charge of Rev. William A.| The Association have put the ground in perfeet 
: = terling, and one day recently he landed a| customs and faith of th ’ possibly with a better organ, to . 
The vol. beautiful black b , Ww . an ‘ai of the people of the = ° make their church property all that could be Thurston, of Marblehead. The services will be | order for the meeting, and all will be done for the 
and will be The Christian Witness and the ass from Waushacum Lake, | « Hermit Nation,”’ and will undoubtedly be EAST MAINE CONFERENCE y devoted to different’ phases of the work, and the | comfort of those who attend the meeting that can 


hotographs 
2 discourses 


Epworth League. 


which weighed five pounds and a half, and 
measured nearly two feet in length. 
the largest ever caught there. 


It is 





one of great interest. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 


Bangor District. 


desired. What is still better, the pastor 
writes that the services are well sustained, 


following persons are expected to take part: Revs. 
Elias Hodge, of North 


be done. 


Table Board 


Andover, L. W. Adams, 


: and that some are coming to Christ of Tapleyville, and H. B. Swartz, of Newburyport; 
tor McD ’ h ; . : ” : : * | in th , dious Dining Hal ) 
yn that the Editor penamag Hore ora - issue of the i sil itiidiintanein of Connecticut has secured as speakers for| The eighth session of the Northern Minis-| Mrs, Eliza Spencer, of Wilmington, a ven- Mr. George C. Meader, of Reading; and Miss | ~ ‘or Geapuan Raden oe ue 
g. Christian Wine ng : - ide setrect. temperance day, Aug. 18, Mrs. Helen G. Rice | terial Association of Bangor District opened | erable lady of soventy-cight years but still ate ie ~ - gee a a eerviees ee | low prices. 
, «Tbe ‘ Epworth League * seems to about | 7oburn. — The ] i 5 i a + : ’ onducive to the greatest good, we earnestly 
ain the best P nee is of Fer in many of our | niversary of the piv wy aeghndanPwael ng nd Mens W. McLaughlin, both of a Fairfield, July 13. Bro. C. H. Me actively interested in all good works, the | request every League to make them a special | The Restaurant 
sus Christ. . hes, We have no objection to an « Ep- y g day . le . ese women are excellent speakers, ney, who was to preach, having been worthy widow of Rev. Simeon Spencer, for | subject of prayer at their respective prayer-meet- | will be open as usual, Abundant suppiles can be 


© forgotten, 


ort) League,’ properly conducted, but it 









| John Burke, which was held in the M. E. 


and will make a powerful impression upon 





called away to attend the funeral of his 


several years a well-known and much re- 





ings, Sunday, Aug.9. We trust that each Chapter | purchased at the Bakery by those who wish to 





of one idea. gems a litte extraordinary that a society, Church last Tuesday evening, was one of the | their interested hearers. Sessions will be| brother, Bro. J. H. Irvine, of Calais, spected minister of our church, is now on a will be largely represented. board themselves. 

al position witbout vel eS -s pleasantest social affairs that has ever taken | held morning, afternoon and evening. preached in his stead from the topic, ‘‘ Jesus | visit to her daughter, Mrs. R. Morgan, in Pe, A Speen _ 7 Rooms 

gious body — Perera i " The nent Ghekaend —, place in Woburn. It was attended by a large O. 1. C. X. | Preaching to the Spirits in Prison.’”’” The | pejiows Falls, with whom she is expected to JoHNW.Warp, § | can be secured in Cottages, Tents, Seciety-Houses, 
lasting on — grt put this youthful aspirant number of the warm personal friends, neigh- address was a fine one. spend several weeks. M. and the Hotel at reasonable prices. 

men. But ander bonds to Keep the peace, gatect to at- a edge amr = ae — Providence District. Tuesday morning the first prayer-meeting * — Railroad 
regarde tempt to control 7 ; » in cept as at 8 o'clock, at which hour we ; of the Association was conducted by Bro. = ———— B HN ckets 

r “et 0 om s, as yet, but an illegitimate off- | the ladies’ parlor of the church was well filled gies wen Retest 10 ropes et oe Siprelle, of Mapleton. Then came the annual NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. usin £ o ° ~ t it es * | can be secured at the R. R. Stations at recuced 
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This isthe severest assault upon the Ep- 
worth League that we have ever known. Zr1on’s 
Healy believes it to be wholly unreasonable 
and unjust. Instead of thinking that the 
Epworth League is an “illegitimate off 
spring of the church, that should be “‘ under 
bonds to keep the peace,’’ we hail it as the 
nild of Providence, bringing new spiritual 
fe, activity and hope to the denomination. 


with people from home and abroad. Mr. 
Hubbard Copeland, in a few well-chosen 
words, in behalf of the church of which Mr. 
and Mrs. Burke are active and worthy mem- 
bers, presented them with a generous sum of 
money and an elegant bouquet. Mr. Cyrus 
Lamb, in behalf of many good neighbors and 
friends, gave them a well-filled purse and 
accompanied the gift with kind, cheery words. 
| Mr. C. W. Oxford, of Cambridge, also made 





a very severe illness (the result of an attack 
of /a grippe), being confined to his bed for a 
couple of weeks. He is now convalescing, 
and it is hoped that the rest secured from a 
vacation granted him by the church will re- 
store him to his accustomed good health. 
Wickford. — On Sunday, July 26, Rev. M. 
W. Reece baptized 5 candidates —1 by 
sprinkling and 4 by immersion. A large 





election of officers. B. C. Wentworth was 
elected president; C. L. Banghart, vice-pres- 
ident; A. E. Luce, secretary and treasurer. 
Revs. F. W. Towle, L. B. Withee and A. E. 
Luce were made the committee on program, 
and Bros. Towle and Withee the committee 
on resolutions. It was voted that this Asso- 
ciation invite the Epworth League of North- 
ern Aroostook and all our societies to send 
delegates to our October Association, to be 


Dover District. 


The Rockingham County Temperance As- 
sociation held a meeting at East Epping, July 
23. Addresses were made by Revs. Norris 
and Hook. 

The religious work at this place of resort is 
not ignored. A holiness meeting is held at 
Grace Chapel every Saturday evening, di- 
rected by Bro. Smith. 


piices. Ask for Camp-Meeting Tickets. 


READ the last column on the third page 
Every Week for announcements of the latest 
publications of the Methodist Book Concern. 


All Preachers 
who have a society on the ground are entitled toa 
pass for themselves and wife to anc from the 
ground, 

There is a Post Office and Telephone office, and 
all mail matter and telephone messages should be 
sent to Asbury Grove, Essex County, Mass. 

The religious services will be under the direc lon 
of Rev. J. H. Mansfield, D. D, Presidiig Elder 
of Lynn District, It is expected that the mecting 





DR. STRONC’S 
SANITARIUM, 





! vit) ; Preaching service arge 2¢ ‘ eacl 
orcibly sug- From the first we have done our best to en- |g generous donation to the worthy couple. gathering was present. Encouraging reports held in Houlton, and that a day be given | Sunday-school and prayer-meeting are held SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. paced: “en p pegs "4 oe ~* = e tga 
allels. The courage, educate and direct this vita! impulse i come to us of the good work being done by | thom . P i ee ee ee 
wongee Lynn District. hi tor bi , em. every Sunday. The Tuesday evening prayer-| It is a popular resort for health, change, | “2urches. 

he result of in the church. This is the young people’s a a this pastor for his people. The first topic taken up was, ‘‘ The Pastor | meeting and Thursday evening class meeting a , ‘ ” | Arrangements have been made with the Amert- 
and of fut- ers n all denominations, and we have reason icamie ai ak » 2G , oa > ~ an- Woonsocket. — In the death of Mrs. Hanson | and the International Sunday-school Les- | are profitable and well attended. 8. F. Daw- iy - recreation all the vear. Elevator, | can Express Co , to look after your luggszeat rea- 
it collateral r special gratitade that this organization 7 ¢ e organization o elmont | Arnold, which occurred at Cottage City, July | son.” Words of commendation were many. | son, esq., of Lawrence, superintends the Sun- Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, Sun | sonable rates. The most conventent and least ex- 
an ken, and provides a channel of activity in which Metb- | ay was observed Sunday evening, July | 23, the church lost her oldest member. Her| 4 helpful discussion followed. day-school. It is expected that Bro. Ramsden | Parlor and Promenade on the roof. Croquet | pensive way s to properly mark your ba<zage and 
will throw iim may happily retain and work its own | 76: A large congregation was present. Let- | jate husband, Mr. Arnold, was one of the 


the address 
ed the Sun- 
i Lake last 


noble youth. In these grateful convictions 


we find that the leading representatives of the | Rev. W. P. Odell, of Buffalo, N. Y. The/| Cooke and J. H. Nutting officiated at the 
church are in most hearty sympathy. Bishop | Pastor preached on the origin of the early | funeral services. 


Bowman says: — 


‘Wherever I go, I find the Epworth League 
growing in the interest of the people, and 


‘ters were read from Rev. Dr. Mansfield and 


| Christian Church. Three years ago this | 
| church was organized with 28 members. It 


| now bas 110 full members and some proba- 


| to the French people, is abounding in labors 


founders of the church here. Revs. H. E. 


Rev. H. E. Benoit, our esteemed missionary 


In the afternoon prayer was offered by 
Bro. Lidstone and others, after which a good 
paper was read by Bro. M. H. Siprelle, from 
the topic, ‘‘ What Sort of Men do we Need in 
Gospel Work?" Instead of Bro. Knell’s 
essay upon the topic, ‘‘ How the Prayer- 


(Continued on Page 8.] 
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| notify express to come to your home for baggaze , 
It will then be delivered at the groun! at your 
cottage or tent without further trouble to yeu. 

J. H. Mansfield, 
} Presiding Elder. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. | 


Lawn Tennis, etc. 
sian, Roman, 


Massage, Turkish, Rus- 
Electro-thermal — all baths 


and all remedial appliances. 


Asbury Grove, Mass., July 31, 1891. 





ishops con- : , si ma Vv ing i t de a Su s,”’ Bro. J. H. 9 

ishoy 8 con ne aned wank tor denen. |tioners. It has twice enlarged its building to |for the conversion of the French Roman | meeting is to be Made a Success, HERALD CALENDAR. For Over Fifty Years I — my sonee fine supply of 

oratory and : | accommodate the increasing congregations Catholics. He has issued an appeal to the | Irvine gave a most helpful paper upon nearly | fnterdenominational Bible Conference, Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been used for Pot Grown Strawberry Plants for 

~~ been de Bishop Foster : — 8 greg | benevolent for aid in carrying on his work. |the same topic. Bro. Pearson, not receiving! at Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 8-12 | children teething. It soothes the child, softens the August and Seotember planting. 
€ eXamina- 


| and Sunday-school, spending some $4,500 on | 











































































“Fro ; , ; rnmettgeg aatth = 9 = te ~ | gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the Catalogue mailed free. 
purse §) that I me Be By ; chet it will be cea this work. The church is free from debt, and meoage pony mlectenores employed in tho} hu cubjet seen —— pe Gf Rd ~ sae ae ae a aire y | emt remedy for Diarthese. 35 cents a bottle. C. 8. PRACT, Reading, Mass. 
arse. These AMGUs WHR STOR DOS CHAS 5 Wem Seems 6 P ~~ | work, with centres at Putnam, Conn., Fall | upon ‘‘ The Pastor's Relation to the Enforce- | | ee Aug. 10 
ae eal a permanent organization, and with the feelings | the outlook is most hopeful. Rev. Oliver W. | Riv M Pawtachet and W ket, | ment of Law.” This topic was discussed b Richmond Camp-meeting, Aug. 10-17 
4 “ Bh. that it might be made a most useful arm of Hutchinson is the pastor. B | diver, ass., awtucket an oonsocket, ent 0 aw. ; Pp ; y Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 10-17 TO COLORADO via BURLINGTON ROUTE ALESTINE AND 
fn oe al p ne is belidiog up the kingdom of Christ. * |R.L. Besides these he has in his employ a| nearly all, following the line of the liquor | Camp-meeting at Asbury Grove, Ham- ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD. P THE HOLY LAND 
. I cannot doubt that it is a providential move- Bible woman. He greatly needs $2,500 for | law enforced liton Aug. 11-17 ~ 
anded as 3 eh rome < , : ° y ’ J . . ug. Leave Chicago at 1.00 P. M., or St. Louis at 8.25 | part 
ght antago- aaa a great want, and to do a great Springfield District. the successful carrying out of his plans. Of| The evening exercises consisted of a ser- ee a Camp-mesting, Aug. 13-20) 4 M., and arrive at Denver at 6.15 P. M. the next Mp Ri ate 3 pncindes came 
yund a basis yore ; | Your correspondent once more takes up his | this amount he has already $700 paid or | mon by Bro. Lidstone from Acts 7, Stephen’s — a Camp-meeting, East Aug. 19.04 | 28%: Through Sleepers, Chair Cars and Dining | ie, Rormandis, une France, Greece, Set 
it — Bishop Merrill : — pen after a sniff of the sea breezes and a| pledged. May the balance be forthcoming | apology. Hodgdon Camp-meeting, ro ap | ee nes (Ben Ce Bases eee | accompanied by a competent conductor. 
pay ye The Epworth League is in the church, of | breath of good air from the country hills. without delay! Friends, encourage our| The Wednesday morning prayer-meeting | Camp-meeting at Laurel Park, Aug. 17-24 these trainsand with similar trains ofa Burlington | winteR TOURS TO SPAIN, MOROCCO AND ITALY. 
o. Roley, tse and forthe church. "It was Dor |" paachampton. — The alary of Rev. Dr. | bother by giving him your geneoas wapport'| was conducted by Bro. HH. Wrobock. A | Porand Dic\Camp-mecting at OW |" "| tout uc aussasand Pera a 8007, wl| gy eqaine Sous Aetweh it Ersdwag RX 
es SY, Ce nthe a ; ’ .15 P. M., 20 P.M. x roadwa 
Fog Bm be church. It cam bave no other mission | Sherman has been advanced $100. The Ep-| Norwood. — The laying of the corner-stone | paper by Bro. B. C. Wentworth upon ‘“ The san nies oe ae 8.00 P.M. All trains daily. | ens senelebsaned . = 
pong P thaa #0 serve the church.” worth League has built a chapel at Laurel | of the M. E. Church took place at 2,r.m.,| Resurrection Body,” was discussed freely, | sorrisvilie Camp-meeting, Aug, 18-4 | Tourist tickets are now op sale, and can be had 
; ; Bishop Andrews : — Park, which it has named Sherman Hall in | July 21. Notwithstanding the extreme heat, | some arguing the atomic theory, others the | Missisquoi Valley Camp-meeting, Vt., Aug. 20-27 ray ce } Paty an pally ey Hl RES 
" tell of a 2 : : s , r, le i * , - » Bs . 
» ls ‘ “Every friend of Christ and of Method- | 20Dor of the pastor. | & large congregation gathered to witness the literal resurrection. ‘* The. Pastor’s Relation henge yc ar Aug. 22-30 | nhere is no better place than Colorado for those Root BEER DR 
ver disturbs im will hope that from our American Ep-| The camp-meeting at Laurel Park begins | °temony- The platform was occupied by | to Secret Societies,’’ was the next theme, and | “ P &, Aug. 9-28 | xing rest and pleasure. Tue GREaTHeatH K 
. vicissitude worth there will soon come forth man Rev. S. U. Benton, presiding elder, Rev. J. H. | was heartily and enjoyably discussed. Rev. F. | Nort Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 94-39 Package makes © gallana 
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n the white and experience, as hopeful, aggressive and| proiyoke Hi +. — Rev. W.S. Fritch is | Providence, Rev. J. E. Hawkins, of East “Childhood the Seed-time for Missions; — istrict Camp-meeting, at upon the unnumbered blessings which the Lord's OE HIRFS <0. 
m still there Victorious, as were those young men who ¥ 9 Hc ee Greenwich, Rev. C. A. Lockwood, of Nor-|and Rev. H. E. Frohock on “ Past Salva-| _“° ebere’, Aug. 24-29 | Day brings to humanity, and has often wished that Phils. toh 
ed. Such a a eget godly training of Susanna | SPending his vacation in Ohio. The new par-| | 44 Church, and J. E. Robbins, esq., class- | tion’s Point.” These papers were character- ye ag Valtey, Foneredt, Camp- Aram, 94-91 | emt Ot ToUld write an essay upon the subjects 
ae esley to Oxford and thence to their world- | sonage is up, plastered, and nearly ready for | : : ’ ug. 24-31 | which might awaken a more thoughtful apprecia- 
any & omy wide parish more than one hundred and fifty rene ttingy on pipe poe oo the | leader of the church. The exercises were ized with ready thought and good delivery. | strong, Me., Camp-meeting, Aug. 31-Sept. 5 | tion of the day. She “hm therefore, pa ae the | RNS SELF- 
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Where Christ is and sharing His glory.”’ improving in health. Congregations are which the elder announced the contents of 
Bishop Foss : — | large. |the box to be placed in the corner-stone: 











| congregation is growing in numbers. A 
| class-meeting has been organized and other| Money Letters from July 27 to Aug. 3. 
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made of the finest River Platte cattle, In- 
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any made of ca'tle grown in Europe cor 
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, $s within the church, is a part of the 
_Jrch, and is engaged pre-eminently in legit- 
ate and regular church work.”’ 

Bishop Fowler: — 


.),. TJolce in past rapid growth, and expect 
“eodid service in the coming years.”’ 
Bishop Vincent : — 
, -4¢ Epworth League is that department 
ae church work which aims to inform 
».. Uspire the young people of the church in 
cat Spiritual, ecclesiastical, social and ed- 
>. JHal growth and activity. The League 
y twizes the young people. It sets them at 
ork. It watches over them. It connects 
Pe with the church, and trains them to be 
oc? Cnergetic, consecrated Methodist Epis 
a Christians. The League grows. It 
eets a demand.”’ 


Bishop Fitzgerald : — 


an Each recruit will at once go into training, 

int, ender devoted leadership will develop 

mrp faithful and heroic soldier, who will 

rv only stand for the defense of the church, 

Dow (ll Wage aggressive warfare against the 

inthe wort ssnnees and evil that are abroad 
world. 


B 


them 


ishop Joyce :— 
4... £t the League stand by these precious 


al) vues and by the usages of the church in 
tend © social means of grace, and it will 
Tevivg] oe cuureh its best services. In the 
ing i» ork the League will get good train- 
to ber pec best way to work in the church and 
iD the o/s to Christ. All this is to result 
vane thorough preparation of this army of 
an "8 People for their coming responsibility 
eos, Upon them will soon rest the 
Solve th of the church; they will have to 
for the lore roblems 5 iny will have to plan 
€ chun eer Srowth and greater success of 

urch of the future.”’ 


Bishop Newman :— 


“This bles 
th sed League opens the door intu 
mini ere of holy activities. It is a holy 
destined to the social life of the young heart, 
brigti to issue in lesting friendship and in 
comman Marriage, and that within our own 

nhion,’’ 


Bishop Goodsell :— 
well phone who are familiar with my views 
Rteat ¢ OW, | have from the first looked with 
Ment jp tBu the young people's move- 
lourown church. My heart rejoiced 


home, born about a month ago. 


| Williamsburg. — The painters and paper- 
hangers have completed their work well in 
and on the church edifice. The interior has 
| received due attention — the ceiling, walls, 
| pews, foot-rests, doors and vestibule, and as 
much of the exterior as needed it. The heat- 
| ing arrangement has been improved. The 
| ladies have provided a carpet for:the church 
parlor, and a new one is on the way for the 
audience.room. Rev. Dr. W. F. Warren, 
president of Boston University, will preach 
at the re-opening on Aug. 9 at 1.30 o’clock. 
Rev. N. H. Martin is the pastor, and deserves 
much praise. HAZEN. 





NW. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 


Norwich District. 

Rev. J. H. James represented the Connect- 
icut Temperance Union, of which he is sec- 
retary, at the tenth convention of the National 
Temperance Society recently held at Saratoga 
Springs. 

Mrs. Barney, of Trinity Church, Provi- 
dence, gave ‘a grand temperance address a 
short time since in Danielsonville. Instru- 
mental music was furnished by the orchestra 
of the church, while the chorus was composed 
of the members of the choirs of the several 
churches in the village. Mrs. Barney spoke 
of her experience and observations in other 
lands, and especially of her prison work in 
this country, showing her audience that the 
vast majority of crimes are committed through 
intemperance. 

Kengo Moriya, a native of Yokohama, 
Japan, now a student of the Troy Conference 
Academy in Poultney, Vt., gave a very in- 
teresting address in the church in Hazardville 
on Sunday evening, July 19. His subject 
was “Japan,” the customs and religions of 
the people, and missionary work in that 
country, together with sketches of his personal 
experience and the causes which led to his 
conversion to Christianity. He has been in 





year. The preachers of the district were: 
Revs. 8S. T. Patterson, K. Burn, Wm. B. 
Heath, Chas. Smith, E. P. Phreaner, H. B. 
Cady, D. P. Leavitt, P. M. Vinton, 8. F. 
Johnson, S. M. Beal, and R. L. Greene. 
Wednesday, Epworth League day, twenty 
chapters of the district were represented at 
the afternoon session. At this service Kevs. 
H. E. Cooke, H. C. Scripps and J. S. Wads- 
worth were the speakers, Bro. Scripps taking 
charge of the question drawer. Bro. Wads- 
worth, in an attractive way, presented the 
social needs of our young people, while Bro. 
Cooke duly emphasized the spiritual. This 
speaker discriminated between what was, and 
was not spirituality. Christ’s likeness was 
urged as genuine spirituality. Bro. Scripp, 
as Conference president of the Epworth 
League, enters upon the work with enthusi- 
asin, and the good sense displayed by his 
answers to questions gives assurance that the 
League interests are in safe hands. On 
Thursday evening Presiding Elder Benton 
had the great privilege of introducing to the 
audience Bishop E. G. Andrews, of New 
York, as the preacher. The sermon was a 
treat to all present. The Bishop took for his 
text Acts 16:31, and earnestly urged upon 
all, as their supreme duty, to believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ for salvation. During this 
series of meetings there have been several 
seekers of religion. 

Bro. Benton, though wearied in body from 
abundant labors, is executing his well-laid 
plans for the success of the two camp-meet- 
ings under his charge. He is deserving of 
much praise for the sagacity shown in his 
method of arranging and conducting the 
meetings. 


Embury Ohurch, Central Falls. — The 
Evening Times reports at length the sermon 
of Rev. J. A. L. Rich on the subject, ‘‘ The 
Larger Life of the Christian.””’ The text was 
Psalm 31:8. Bro. Rich’s sermons are often 
reported in the local paper, thereby extending 
their influence for good throughout the com- 
munity. 








represented at the communion services both 
here and at South Victory. Much-needed 


church and parsonage. May peace, pros- 
perity and concord be vouchsafed to this 
church! 


Walden.— Bro. J. B. Knowles is doing 
well in his new field of labor. Repairs have 
been made on the church property both here 
and at South Walden. And, what ie better 
than all, precious souls are coming to Jesus 
for salvation. 


Westfield. The Missisquoi Valley Camp- 
meeting commences a series of services in 
this town July 31, and closes Aug. 9. The 
brethren are hopeful that this meeting will 
be a source of help and strength to that part 
of the district. 


Lyndonville Camp-meeting.— The B. & M. 
R. R. will sell round-trip tickets for one fare 
at all stations on their line, and will carry all 
camp-meeting baggage free. Prof. Ells, of 
Ashburnham, Mass., will have charge of the 
singing. Let all tent-companies bring their 
Epworth Hymnal and ‘‘The Finest of the 
Wheat.”” Would it not be a good place to 
introduce Epworth Hymnal, No, 2? It will 
be for sale at the stand. As the presiding 
elder writes: ‘‘ May this be the most helpful 
meeting ever held on the ground! ”’ F. 





Springfield District. 


Rev. O. R. Edwards, who resides at Athens, 
and who has at different times supplied our 
little church there as pastor, has been for sev- 
eral months seriously out of health and not 
able to preach. He has sufficiently recovered 
to resume his pulpit duties, though in much 
physical weakness. A visit to his charge for 


portunity to learn more of his condition than 
was before known, and it was more than 
pleasant to observe the tender respect with 
which all seemed to regard him. Through 
the weeks of his suspended labors services 





improvements are in progress both on the | 


quarterly meeting purposes afforded an op-| 


| } 
| PORTLAND DISTRICT NOTICES.—The annual | 
| meeting of the Portland District Camp-meeting | 
Association will be held in the vestry at Old} 
Orchard, on Tuesday, Aug. 18, at 4 o’clock p.m. 

G. R. PALMER, P. E. 








The meeting of the District Stewards of Port- 
iand District will be held in the vestry at Old 
Orchard on Wednesday, Aug. 19, at 4 o'clock p. m., 

G. R. PALMER, P. E. 


UNION MISSIONARY MEETING. — The 
Woman’s Home and Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies will hold a union meeting at Asbury 
Grove camp-ground on Sunday, Aug. 9, at 2.30 
p.m. The Woman’s Home will be addressed by 
Mrs. Rev. L. D. Bragg, and the Woman’s Foreign 
by Mrs. Rev. Geo. L. Collyer. The meeting will 
be held at the stand, and will be a large one. All 
friends and members of these Societies are in- 
vited. Mrs. J. H. MANSFIELD, 

for Committee, 





NOTICE. — The Empire Grove Camp-meeting 
Association will hold its annual meeting for the 
choice of officers on Saturday, Aug. 15, at 1 p. m., 
at its boarding-house on the camp-ground. 

East Poland, Me. J.C. DAVIS, Sec’y. 





SELF-DENIAL WEEK ENVELOPES. — We 
will send out free to all pastors who will send in 
orders, Self-denial Weck Envelopes, in packages 
of 100 to 500. Orders should be sent ir early, so 
that these envelopes may be distributed previous 
to September 27. Address 

Missionary Secretaries, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE NOTICE, 
In} the matter of the Itinerants’ Club, we, the 
Presiding Elders of the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence, after careful consideration of the plan 
adopted at the last session of the Annual Confer- 
ence, are agreed in the opinion that the scheme 
therein set forth is impracticable for our field, 
owing, in part, to ite expensiveness to a large 
number of men concerned. We therefore recom- 
mend that, for the present year, the examinations 
of the classes be held at the seat of Conference as 
usual, and that the entire day, and evening pre- 
ceding the meeting of the Conference be devoted 
to the same, 

-W. Norris, 
*®> BAKETEL, 


East Epping, N. H. KEELER. 


St. Paul’s, 9,am; Marlow (Grove: meet’g), 


Perfumes the breath 





am, | 
| 





Derry, 10,3 p m; 26-28; 
“ §t. Luke’s, 10, E. Lempster, 28; 
eve; Keene, 29; 
Goffstown, 11; Munsonville, 30, a m; | 
* Centre, Wilmot (Camp-meet’g), | Cc h u rc h Re m 0 d e | i n gy 
12; 31-Sept. 5; 
SEPT. THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 


Webster, 5,2 p m; Fitzwilliam, 14; 


No. 10 Park Square, Room8 

E. Deering, J. Manuel, Hudson, 15; CHURCH ARCHITECT, Opp. Prov. R. R, Station. 
6,am; Nashua, 16; ‘ 

Hilisboro’ Br.. 5, eve, N. Charlestown, 18, eve, | Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling 

6,pm; 19,a m;: churches enables him to save and utilize all the 


valuabie parts of an edifice, and for a compara- 
tively small outlay produce a building preferable 
in most respects to anew one of much greater cost. 
He proposes to continue this work as a specialty, 
and tenders his services to committees who would 
practice economy, and where the means are lim- 
ited. A visit to the premises will be made, and an 
opinion and advice given, on receipt of a letter so 
equesting. 


0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Absolutely secure. Interest 

0 able semi-annually by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to a® 


Hillsboro’ Cen., 6, am; 
Henniker, 6, eve; 
Contoocook, 7; 
Marlboro’, 10; Sunapee, 21; 
Antrim, 11, eve, 12 m; N. Grantham, 26, a m; 
Peterboro’, 12, eve; 7 26,p mj; 
West Rindge, 13; Lebanon, 27. 
ocT. 

Enfield & E. Centre, 5. 


W. Unity, 19, p m; 
Claremont, 19, eve; 
Newport, 20; 


Canaan & Canaan 8t., 
3, eve, 4; 





O. 8, BAKETEL. 














loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven. Wash. 





Its merits as a WASH 
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thousands of house 
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Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
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Refiector Chandeliers 
for conceivable uae. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength. — Lates- 
U. S. Government Food Report. 
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She Lamily. 


AT EMMAUS. 


PROF. B, F. LEGGETT, 


I 


Te, sad of heart, at noonday journeyed slow 
Upon the rugged road that wanders down 
From Salem's gates to Emmaus’ rural town, 
And sought with words to ease each other's woe. 
In them had died beneath the cruel blow 
(hat, nerved with hate, in wrathful vengeance fell 
‘ n Him they deemed the strength of Israel, 
The »lessed hope which all the ages know. 
One, clad in garb of dusty pilgrim gray, 
Diew on apace and made their path his own; 
To whom they told sad tidings by the way, 
And marveled much he had not heard nor known; 
For wiile they fared in social converse free, 
Their eves were holden that they could not see. 
Il vi 
Within the gates at dusky even-light 
They turned to rest by home-lights warm and clear, 
And bade the Stranger share their evening cheer, 
And bide with them till watches of the night 
Should yield again to morning’s ruddy might. 
Their guest was He; unknown by word He said, 
But known at last in breaking of the bread. 
And then He vanished quickly from their sight! 
Then they recalled how on the lonely road 
The while for blessed comfort they had yearned, 
He talked with them and lightened sorrow’s load, 
Their hearts within had strangely throbbed and 
burned ! 
Our Hope Divine! O may we walk with Thee 
Witt hearts that burn and eyes unsealed that see! 


Ward, Pa. 





THE SEXTON. 


I wandered love within a churchyard old, 

Amid the lichened tombs, whereon were traced, 

In fading characters, the names of those 

Who) erst were busy upon earthly ways. 

The summer wind among the sycamores 

Breatbed solemn requiem. On the gray church 
walls 

One spreading spray of ivy heralded 

The crimson sunsets of autumnal eves. 

Across the sward, threading a sinuous way 

Between the sunken mounds, the sexton came 

Slowly, with shambling gait, his knees ashake. 

His grizzled beard hung |ike a fringe of rime 

Upon his ashen eheeks; his wrinkled brow 

Was like a parchment written on by Time. 

Near me he paused, and, growing garrulous 

With memories of past years, when those around 

Were animate, his creaking tongue ran on, 

And ever told me some loud tale of mirth, 

And ever, with a weird, uncanny sound, 

His hollow laugh fell from his shrunken lips. 

So long had he kept company with Death, 

Brothered with speechless dust, and held for 
home 

The house of Silence and the field of Sleep, 

He seemed ‘‘ the grim destroyer’s’’ caricature, — 

Death strayed abroad to prate with ghastly mirth 

Of those his hand had clutched. But when he 
passed 

To where a flower bloomed o’er a vine-wreathed 
grave — 

A tiny wound — his quavering voice was hushed. 

Down a deep furrow coursed the sudden tear; 

** My ail! ’ he said. His words were like a moan 
At evenfall in gray November boughs. 
Sad memories had made him once more man. 


— CiinTon SCOLLARD, in Churchman. 








THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


In life’s morning we dreamed of things we 
did not understand. The shadows of the 
future lay upon us. That which we were 
taught and that which we observed were all 
mew and strange to us; and sometimes we 
believed and sometimes doubted that we 
should discover the reality of much that was 
told us then. But to most the day of discov- 
ery came. In later life, as events flashed 
upon us some lesson or truth, startling as the 
revelation was, it was not wholly new. Some 
gleam of it we had had before. ‘‘ Lo!” we 
exclaimed, ‘* we heard of it at Ephratah ” — 
in the morning of childhood or in the days 
when manhood was young; now for the 
first time have we realized it amid the tangled 
thickets of experience. ‘* We found it in the 
fields of the wood.” — Christian Inquirer. 

o 
. - 

There are some people who give up and 
lose all their courage and faith the moment 
any trouble comes. They cannot endure 
trial. Sorrow utterly crushes them. They 
think they cannot goon again. There have 
been lives broken down by affliction which 
have never risen again out of the dust. 
There have been mothers, happy and faithful 
before, who have lost one child out of their 
home, and have never cared for life again, 
letting their hope grow dreary and desolate, 
and their other children go uncared for, as 
they sat with folded hands in the abandon- 
ment of their uncomforted grief. ‘There have 
been men with bright hopes who have suf- 
fered one defeat or loss and have never risen 
again out of the dust. But God’s Word 
teaches that we should never faint under any 
trial. God chastens us, not to crush us, but 
for our profit, that we may be partakers of 
His holiness. ‘To faint, therefore, under 
chastening, is disloyalty to God. We should 
accept the affliction with reverence, and turn 
the whole energy of our life into the chan- 
nels of obedience and service.— Bits of 
Pasture. 

* . - 

The Christian ought to be so charged with 
electricity from heaven’s dynamo, that under 
all conditions, those who come in contact 
with him will be speedily aware of that 
fact. Like the strange force that is pervad- 
ing our modern mechanics, a Christian’s 
electric energy should be equal, either toa 
gentle, benignunt influence, or to a shock of 
swift destruction. The same element irvig- 
orates the physician’s patient upon the in- 
sulated stool, and kills the condemned mur- 
derer in the fatal chair. ‘The Bible calls God 
both the giver of life and a consuming fire. 
The true child of God should reveal both 
these qualities. — Golden Rule. 


- 
* * 


A little way, I know it is not far 
To that dear home where my beloved are, 
And yet my faith grows weaker as I stand, 
A poor, lone pilgrim in a dreary land, 
Where present pain the future bliss obscures 
And still my heart sits like a bird upon 
The empty nest, and mourns its treasures gone, 
Plumed for their flight 
And vanished quite. 
Ah, me! where is the comfort, though I say 
They have but journeyed on a little way! 


A little way! This sentence I repeat, 
Hoping and longing to extract some sweet 
To mingle with the bitter. From Thy hand 
I take the cup; I cannot understand, 
And in my weakness give myself to Thee. 
Although it seems so very far 
To that dear home where my beloved are, 

I know, I know 

It is not so. 
Oh! give me faith to feel it when I say 
That they are gone — gone but a little way! 

— Selected. 


- 
ad * 


To some men Satan reveals himself more 
clearly than to others, assaults them more 
violently, and makes them feel more of hia 
power and malignity. But all men know 
what it is to enter into temptation, and when 
that is done, Satan is not afar off. Apollyon 
is near. Therefore our blessed Lord, in the 
prayer He has taught us, puts the two petitions 
in company — Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from the Evil One. And Satan 
is called the Tempter, and the shield of faith 
is given to the Pilgrim for this very purpose, 
that he muy be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the Wicked One. Now there is 
enough of siu in every man’s own heart to 
tempt him, and every man is tempted when 
he is led away of his own lust and enticed. 
And when a man thus goes after his sins, he 
rather tempts Satan than Satan tempts him. 
There is no need for Apollyon to advance 
towards such a man, for such an one is com- 


ing over to Apollyon; he rather enters into 
the devil, than the devil into him. A man is 
waited for of Satan, when he enters into 
temptation; and there is much in that ex- 
pression, enter into. Our blessed Lord never 
said, ‘*‘ Pray that ye be not tempted,” but, 
‘““Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation” —that ye enter not within it, as 
a cloud surrounding you and taking away 
your light, and leading you to deceive you; 
that ye enter not into temptation, into its 

wer, into its atmosphere, into its spirit; 
‘or when that is done, the soul is weakened 
and easily conquered. — Rev. George B. 
Cheever. 


. * 

One of the first results of considering the 
lilies — how they grow —is to bring freshly 
to our minds the fact that the marvelous 
loveliness with which they are clothed comes 
from their individual power to catch the pass- 
ing elements of earth and airand light and 
transmute them into the beauty that surpasses 
all the glories of art. ‘The parable which we 
learn from the fig tree is that, true to the 
law of its own life, it gathers up material 
and produces from within the fruit that nour- 
ishes and delights. So the blessing and beauty 
which are to crown our lives cannot come 
from without, i. e., from human aids and 
earthly surroundings, any more than any- 
thing from without that entereth into a man 
can defile him — but are to be unfolded from 
within as under the instruction and aid of the 
Almighty Spirit of God we are nourished like 
the trees from-the constant revelations of the 
divine nature. 

It would be a sad and blameful thing if we 
who in these beautiful summer days go out 
among these rare scenes for rest or pleasure, 
should be unmindful of their lessons, or should | 
come back to our tasks bearing with us only 
the physical benefits which they so richly be- 
stow. Life with its equal joy and sorrows, 
the world clothed by the hand of God with its 
varied grace, would lose their greatest mean- 
ing to us if we should fail to see in them the 
robed presence of Him who thus clothes Him- 
self in strength and beauty. Life with us 
should be Jess anxious and faithless. The in- 
fluence of this sacred Presence should go with 
us into the busy streets which we are soon 
again to tread, and the exhausting duties 
which we are again to take up. We may, if we 
will, touch the hem of His garment from 
whom virtue goes forth to give healing alike 
to body and spirit. — Rev. J. G. Johnson, D. D. 





MRS. MEADE’S VACATION. 

T was not yet nine o’clock; but all the 

freshness of morning had died away in 
the sultry heat settling over the city, giving 
direful promise of increased temperature as 
the day grew older. The pavements were hot 
beneath the foot, dusty leaves hung motion- 
less, and all passers instinctively sought the 
shadowy side of the streets. 
But away from the noise and dust of traffic, 
the blinding glare and reflected heat of stone 
pavement and brick walls, Mrs. Bernard 
Meade‘s home, 1,000 V—— Avenue, with its 
high, airy rooms, vine-shaded porches, fount- 
ain-cooled grounds, seemed another zone from 
the torrid one down town. And Mrs. Meade 
herself in her lace-trimmed, white morning 
gown, with a fresh red rose i1 her belt and 
another in her dark hair, looked worthy to be 
an impersonation of the ideal of which the 
summer poets sing. She was bidding adieu 
to her husband, three merry daughters and 
Aunt Judith, who were all setting out this 
breathless morning for a two months’ stay in 
the mountains. 
‘“* Tf youare lonely, mother dear,” said Etta, 
with her cheek against her mother’s, ** you'll 
change your mind, and come to us, will you 
not?” 

** And you'll dispatch directly if you're the 
least bit sick? *” chimed in Marian. 

** And, Ellen, I do beg of you to be prudent, 
if ig will stay in the city,” added Aunt Ju- 
dith, in her most impressive tones. ‘ Do not, 
I beseech you, run around in highways and 
hedges, as it were, searching out * Fresh Air ° 
children and sick seamstresses.”’ 

** Dear Judith, dear girls, I really think I 
can be trusted without a guardian fora month 
ortwo. Yet I will promise to be as circum- 
spect as is possible for a giddy young thing 
of forty odd years while debarred your grave 
mentorships.” 

Mr. Meade gave the best advice after all; 
kissing his wife, he said, *‘ Now, Ellen, have 
a good time ail your own way. Get all the 
rest you can, and don’t stint yourself any en- 
joyment in following your own sweet will.” 

So the little party drove merrily away, and 
Mrs. Meade stood alone, save Ponto, the great 
Newfoundland, on the shady veranda. She 
gianced over the smoothly shorn lawn, where 
the fountain scattered its cool spray over 
sward and flower, the glittering ivy twining 
about the great trees, through whose thick 
foliage just enough sunshine glinted down to 
cast a pleasing light upon the whole. Then 
she turned and looked within, acress the ve- 
randa with its red chairs and inviting bam- 
mock, into the wide hall, cool and shaded, its 
handsome appointments only preluding the 
elegant rooms beyond. 





**And they have left all this fora noisy 
hotel,” she murmured to herself, ‘‘ for rooms | 
which will hardly be as airy and comfortable | 
as ours. Yes, I think I am very glad to stay, | 
and meaa to have, as dear Bernard told me, a! 
good time all my own way.” 

Despite the girls’ protests, Aunt Judith’s | 
concern as to ‘the way it looked,” and a| 
little surprise on her husband’s part, Mrs. 
Meade had resolved to remain in her own | 
pleasant, spacious home during the summer. 
Perhaps it was a little lonely without her 
husband's cheery voice, the girls’ bright faces, 
Auut Judith’s ready help on any occasion, yet 
in a few days she began to enjoy the quiet 
house and her rest from ceaseless planning 
for her household’s comfort. For however 
lovingly a wife and mother may devote her- 
self to husband and children, however faith- 
fully she may look to the ways of her house- 
hold, there often comes, even to the most 
affectionate and unselfish, a longing to bea 
little while alone and free, to a certain extent, 
from the every-day solving of domestic prob- 
lems, a study which in some phase or other 
comes to every housekeeper, be she rich or 
poor. 

Aunt Judith would have been greatly dis- 
mayed had she for a moment dreamed that 
her parting counsel had sown a seed just the 
reverse of what the good lady meant to im- 
plant in her niece’s mind. ‘* Highways and 
hedges,” ‘‘a good time your own way,” the 
words mingled themselves almost ridiculous- 
ly in Mrs. Meade’s mind. And when she lin- 

ered in the library with the last magazine 

o her hand, when she sat alone at the appe- 
tizing repasts which cook was instructed to 
prepare with an eye to daintiness and yet to 
labor saving, when she drove late in the cool 
of the day away from city thoroughfares 
along country roads where wild roses min- 
gled with creamy elder blossoms in tangled 
beauty, the thought grew until it began to 
take shape. 

‘¢ There are 80 many,” thought pretty Mrs. 
Meade, ‘* not exactly poor but always strait- 
ened, whom Fresh Air Funds and other sum- 
mer charities cannot reach. Perhaps I can, 
anyway I mean to try, for there are more 
highways and hedges in this world than Ju- 
dith imagines, or most of us for that matter.” 

Mrs. Meade’s first invitation went to Miss 
Louisa Higby, a pale, thin maiden lady, who 
tried to possess her soul in patience amid the 
noise and confusion of a brother's home, 
with her sister-in-law’s poor housekeeping 
and six ill-trained children. Miss Louisa, 
who in her younger days had known peace 
and plenty in her father’s house, who had not 
now even the privacy of her small, stifling 
bed-chamber, but must share it with two 
small nieces, how was she cheered and 
strengthened by a week's stay at V 
Avenue! How great was her enjoyment of a 








ry of the bath-room, the orderly meals, the 
privilege of sitting alone and still when she 
so pleased ! 

After Miss Louisa came Katy Lee, whose 
parents were too well off to allow their child 
to rank among “ Fresh Air children,” and yet 
too poor to afford summer journeys. And lit- 
tle Katy grew wan and thin, and lost appe- 
tite in the hot, shadeless street of closely 
built brick houses —just such streets as we 
find in all our cities, occupied by the great 
micdle class of people who are rarely in want, 
but only lifted above it by unremitting toil, 
who have no claim upon, nor ever dream of, 
public charity, but into whose lives come very 
few pleasures. 

The V Avenue mansion was a palace 
ef delights to Katy, and Mrs. Meade the queen 
thereof. To gather flowers, to swing in the 
hammock, to watch the fountain, to dress her 
doll beneath the trees, to ride in a carriage 
(there are city children who could not help 
but enjoy a funeral because of the unfamiliar 
pleasure of a carriage drive), to have ice 
cream at dinner, and to wear a white dress 
all day — these were a series of delights 
which seemed like memories of fairyland to 
the child for months after. 

Then came Archy Winn, who lived on an- 
other street the exact copy of Katy’s home. 
Archy, just recovering from an attack of 
fever, weak, fretful, fanciful, hungry with a 
conyalescent’s craving, yet no appetite for 
the fare on the home table, served as it was 
in the hot kitchen. 

If V —— Avenue had been almost wonder- 
land to Katy, it was a veritable paradise to 
the ailing boy. How comfortable it was to 
rest on soft lounges, or lie in the hammock, 
undisturbed by noise or flies, to hear the ice 
tinkle against his glass of milk, to ride 
with Mrs. Meade to market and choose the 
fruit for the day, to have little surprises 
by his hostess and the cook, in the way of im- 
promptu lunches, planned just when he felt 
weak and empty, to follow James, the good- 
natured black coachman, around the stables, 
and sit beside him, occasionally, in a good 
place, holding the reins on the evening drive 
— what a week it was! And so much did the 
boy improve that Mrs. Meade kept him for 
another week's stay. 

Neilie Hunt, tired and worn after ten 
months’ teaching, was the next guest. Mrs. 
Meade was skillful in entertainment, and this 
young lady was made happy by little excur- 
sions to a near seaside resort; by some pretiy 
afternoon teas (who cared if they were not 
fashionable in summer), to which Nellie had 
the privilege of inviting the guests; the 
carriage was placed at her disposal to drive 
or take whom she would to drive; and in the 
many nameless, graceful ways by which a 
quick-witted, sympathetic elder woman can 
give a girl pleasure Mrs. Meade filled with 
enjoyment the ten days’ visit of the young 
teacher. 

The village church, to which Rev. Theo- 
dore Field ministered, never thought of such 
a thing as offering the pastor a vacation, and 
the pastor had no surplus funds to spend on 
a vacation trip had one been offered. So 
when on a bright, warm morning a letter was 
brought into Mr. Field’s study —a letter with 
an invitation (and check inclosed for railroad 
fare) to spend two weeks at 1,000 V —— Ave- 
pue — there was unusual excitement in the 
quiet manse. Mr. Field had met Mr. and 
Mrs. Meade at some church meeting, and 
Mrs. Meade, remembering his tired face and 
worn clothes, resolved to put a little restful 
cheer into this disciple’s life for the Master's 
sake. 

And knowing, out of her own happy, wedded 
experience, how enjoyment is enhanced by the 
presence of a true helpmeet, Mrs. Meade’s del- 
icate, cordial invitation included Mrs. Field 
also. And so husband and wife came to enjoy 
the beautiful Christian hospitality which made 
every day at V—— Avenue a red letter day to 
the hard-worked, weary miniscer and his no 
less weary wife. 

Mrs. Meade regretted for their sakes that 
so many places of interest were closed, that 
many brother ministers were absent, but after 
the dull little country town Mr. and Mrs. 
Field found many avenues of pleasure and 
information in the city even in the summer 
time. To simply lay aside the harness of pas- 
toral work, for husband and wife to walk or 
ride together whither they would without a 
visit in prospect, to turn over in the well- 
stored library other books than those looked 
upon every day, to discuss with their bright, 
well-informed hostess themes stirring the pro- 
gressive outside world, rather than the small, 
often fretting, topics incident to a narrow 
parish —all this was rest and strengthening 
entertainment, only to be appreciated by the 
tired, busy, brain and spiritual workers. 

The last to share Mrs. Meade’s vacation was 
Mrs. Alford — another of that mighty army of 
weary ones for whom apparently no man or 
woman cares enough to lift one strand of the 
crushing burden of day's ceaseless rounds of 
toil, of nights whose slumbers are all too short 
to give much respite or strength. Mrs. 
Meade’s home was a very haven of rest to 
Mrs. Alford. The unhurried rising in the 
morning, the unwonted luxury of an after- 
noon nap, the meals for which she had no 
planning or fatigue, the respite from sewing 
on buttons, darning stockings, and that‘ never- 
ending, still beginning” task of housewives, 
picking up things. 

At last Mrs. Meade sat alone and as we first 
saw her, gazing over her pretty grounds. Is 
ske regretting her summer at home, her sin- 
gular vacation? Does she wish she had abided 
by Aunt Judith’s advice and kept out of the 
highways and hedges? Ah, no! She murmurs 
to herself: ‘* Lord, I have tried to give my cup 
of cold water to some of Thine own — per- 
haps the least—and have been so happy in 
doing it. Accept it for Thy name’s sake.” — 

4UCY RANDOLPH FLEMING, in Congregation- 
alist. 








THE SLIPPING IN OF AGE. 


Sto that,’’ said the white haired woman. 

The white haired woman is a teacher who 
has been in the bonds forthirty years, and * looked 
it,’’ as they tell her in the country. ‘As to that ”’ 
is her favorite way of beginning a controversy, and 
if you are of a sensitive and impressible nature, with 
the enunciation of the phrase your consciousness 
begins to multiply, until it seems to you that you are 
at least five rows of little girls, each one of whom 
the white-haired teacher is specially interested in con- 
troverting. 

Her young niece, Kate, who had opinions which 
she was fond of putting into paradoxes, had called 
out tnis ‘‘ as to that." 

‘A woman may grow old gracefully,’’ she had 
said, ‘‘ but it is with premeditated gracefulness. For 
no matter how much without her consent a woman 
may grow old, she doesn’t grow old without her 
knowledge.”’ 

** As to that,’’ said her aunt, ‘‘ women may differ. 
I differ. I grew old at a blow. InonehourI fell 
from the careless assumption of youth plump into a 
conscious middle age. It hurt,I assure you. I lay 
awake all that night.’’ 

Nobody spoke for a bit. Then, ‘‘ How did it come 
to you?” asked the Little Mother, softly. 

‘* It was common-plaee enough on the outside,’ 
said the white haired woman, ‘ yet it was nothing 
short of tragic to me. Mine has been a busy life, as 
you know; at twenty-five I was at the head of my 
own school of a hundred girls. And life was so full 
of pressing duties that 1 forgot about myself, forgot 
how the years were slipping away. My unusual 
strength and elasticity kept me from weakening phys- 
ically, and my continual contact with fresh young 
natures kept my heart and soul youthful. I never 
looked into the glass with self-consciousness, and so 
I did not see the lines that were creeping about eyes 
and mouth, and the white streaks that were broaden- 
ing in my hair, though I suppose every one else did. 
I was twenty-five when I last had leisure to think 
ablut myself. I was still twenty-five, though thirty 
years had slipped away. .... 

**I got into a horse-car one morning. The seats 
were filled, but the instant I entered, a young girl 
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quiet, airy sleeping apartment, the cool luxu- 


arose with the exquisite deference that goes out only 


to age and only from fine natures. She insisted 
gently that I should sit down, and as I did so, I 
heard her whisper to the young girl with her, ‘I 
couldn’t be seated and see that old lady siand.’ I 
sat quite still for a minute; then I felt a little queer 
and dizzy, and I noticed that my hands trembled 
when I went to open my pocket-book. Three little 
words were buzzing about in my brain in such a 
strange way : ‘ that old lady, that — old — lady.’ 

“Well, I finished my shopping list from begin- 
ning to end, but I resolutely turned my face away 
from every mirror. When I reached home I went 
straight to my room, took off my bonnet, and 
walked to my dressing-glass. The face that looked 
out at me was the face of an old woman. There 
were lines in the forehead and about the eyes; the 
hair was still thick and curled away from the face, 
but it was nearly white; the throat was no longer 
white and full. I looked at my bands, and saw that 
they were wrinkled, and the knuckles showed The 
three little words were true. I wasn't even middle- 
aged; I wasanold woman. And land Myself had 
it out that night. I suppose I haven't changed 
greatly since then, but my point of view bas 
changed, and one’s point of view determines one’s 
world.” 

She stopped, and let her eyes wander out to sea. 
Far out hung one dory sail, softly white against the 
sapphire sky. A sea-gull skimmed close to the 
water, and then threw itself into flashing curves 
against the horizon. The little lisping waves crept 
nearly up to their feet, and then ran back again 
quickly, like shy children. Then the Little Mother 
spoke: — 

‘Something so it was with me,’’ she said, in her 
soft Virginia accent. ‘I married young, and my 
babies and my husband, and by-and-by my big boys 
and girls, gave me much to love and to be happy in 
and to be anxious over. Somehow I think that 
mothers soon pass into a kind of middle estate, 
where there is neither young nor old, but only the 
consciousness of constant development in affection 
and increase in responsibility. And so the years 
went on, until one day at gray dawn I came into the 
bedchamber of my eldest born, where the miracle of 
a new life had been wrought. I heard a child’s thin 
cry, and then the voice of the nurse, saying, ‘Let 
me give the baby to its grandmother.’ Its grand- 
mother! I a grandmother? Why, I had my own 
first babe in my arms but yesterday! And when 
the wee figure was laid in my arms, I walked out 
into the next room, and held the child out to my own 
baby’s father. ‘Justin,’ I said, and there was a 
queer little hysterical catch in my throat — ‘ Justin, 
we’re old people, you and I. Did you know it? 
This is our grandchild, Justin.’ And Justin held us 
close, the baby and me, and said, ‘No, no, little 
girl! Haven’t you found it out yet? There aren't 
any old people. We're just as young in our hearts 
as we were when our first child lay here.’ Perhaps 
it wasn’t so, but it comforted me then, and it com- 
forts me now.” 

And the Little Mother looked out at the rosy mast 
tips of the schooner that was dipping down into the 
rose-gold sunset. 

‘* Well,’ said Kate, as they rose, and turned up 
the hard shining beach, ‘‘I know I'm getting old, 
because I’m conscious of my youth, and when one 
has come to be conscious of one’s youth, the first 
flash of youth must have gone.” 

Kate was twenty two.— HELEN WATTERSON, in 
Harper's Bazar. 








THE LAST JOURNEY. 


One other journey, O my love! 
One more for us to share; 

Again across the blooming land 
Together we shall fare. 


The happy days come back to me 
When first we went away ; 

We two, we only, side by side, 
‘That blessed wedding day. 


Ah me! how rapid were the wheels, 
How swift the radiant hours; 

How dear the shy and tender looks; 
How sweet the bridal flowers! 


Year after year we went again, 
But never more alone; 

With little links of childish life 
That bound us to our own. 


The clinging hands, the baby words, 
The losses and the gain; 

The anxious, faithful mother-heart 
That solaced every pain. 


No more alone; yet dearer far 
Than tenderest solitude, 

The gathering of that flock beloved, 
The mother and her brood. 


And now, how silent are thy lips; 
How still, without their smiie! 

No word of mine, no thought of thine, 
That silence shall beguile. 


How close those serious eyes are shat! 
The white lids lift no more; 

No living look of love or peace, 
No glance at sea or shore. 


Art thou not here? so near, so far; 
Thy face I cannot see. 

Here, and yet hidden from my sight — 
O God! how can it be? 


Our long last journey. She and I 
Together, yet apart; 

Homeward and graveward; she at rest, 
I with my breaking heart! 


— Rose Terry Cooke, in Watchman, 





Bittle Lolks. 


THE SAILOR LAD. 


HERE lived in a Scotch village, a little 
boy, Jamie by name, who set his heart 
on being a sailor. His mother loved him very 
dearly, and the thought of giving him up 
grieved her exceedingly, but she finally con- 
sented. As the boy left home, she said to 
him: ‘Wherever you are, Jamie, whether 
on sea or land, never forget to acknowledge 
your God. Promise me that you will kneel 
down, every night and morning, and say 
your prayers, no matter whether the sailors 
laugh at you or not.” 

‘*Mother, I promise you 1 will,” said 
Jamie; and soon he was on a ship bound for 
India. 

They had a good captain, and as some of 
the. sailors were religious men, no one 
laughed at the boy when he kneeled down to 
pray. 

But on the return voyage, some of the 
sailors having run away, their places were 
supplied by others, one of whom proved to 
be a very bad fellow. When he saw little 
Jamie kneeling down to say his prayers, he 
went up to him, and, giving him a sound box 
on the ear, said in a very decided tone, 
‘* None of that here, sir!” 

Another seaman who saw this, although he 
swore sometimes, was indignant that the 
child should be so cruelly treated, and told 
the bully to come up on deck and he would 
give hima thrashing. The challenge was ac- 
cepted, and the well-deserved beating was 
duly bestowed. Both then returned to the 
cabin, and the swearing man said, ‘* Now, 
Jamie, say your prayers, and if he dares to 
touch you, I will give him another dress- 
ing.” 

The next night the devil put it into the 
little boy's mind that it was quite unneces- 
sary for him to create such a disturbance in 
the ship, when it could easily be avoided if 
he would only say his prayers quietly in his 
hammock, so that nobody would observe it. 





But the moment that the friendly sailor saw 


Jamie get into the hammock without first 
kneeling down to pray, he hurried to the 


spot, and, dragging him out by the neck, he 
said :— 

‘‘ Kneel down at once, sir! Do you think J 
am going to fight for you, and you not say 
your prayers, you young rascal?” 

During the whole voyage back to London 
this profane sailor watched over the boy as 
if he had been his father,and every night 
saw that he knelt down and said his prayers. 
Jamie soon began to be industrious, and dur- 
ing his spare time studied his books. He 
learned all about ropes and rigging, and 
when he became old enough, about taking 
latitude and longitude. 

Several years ago the largest steamer ever 
built, called the ‘Great Eastern,” was 
launched on the ocean, and carried the 
famous cable across the Atlantic. A very re- 
liable. experienced captain was chosen for 
this important undertaking, and who should 
it be but little Jamie? When the ‘ Great 
Eastern ” returned to England after this suc- 
cessful voyage, Queen Victoria bestowed 
upon him the honor of knighthood, and the 
world now knows him as Sir James Ander- 
son. — Exchange. 





Mr. Suburb (after a long weary tramp to his near- 
est neighbor): ‘* Good evening, Mrs. Lawnmower, 
I find my wife has not returned from her shopping 
trip to the city, and the house is locked up. She left 
the key here, I presume.’’ Mrs. Lawnmower : 
‘“*No-o. She said it was a pity you should have to 
take such a long walk for the key every time she was 
out, so she put it under the front door mat.” 





Through Aunt Serena's 
Spectacles. 





‘YOMING home weary one recent sultry after- 
noon, I sat down in my favorite chair, and 
from the bookshelves at my elbow took down my be- 
loved Whittier for a balf-hour's restful reading. I 
opened at ‘‘ The Tent on the Beach,’’ of which one 
rarely tires, and in imagination 
“ Pitched my white tent where sea-winds blow,” 
with the three friends who 


“rested there, escaped awhile 
From cares that wear the life away.” 


And then the Poet leads his willing reader from whe 
sea-washed shore until ‘“‘Amonrg the Hills’”’ he 
spreads out for the seeing eye and the responsive 
heart a most exquisite etching in verse ef a mid 
summer day in the hill country. Listen! Is not the 
picture perfect ? 


“ Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas fer their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the golden-rod, 
And the red pennons of the cardinal flowers 
Hang motionless upon their upright staves. 
The sky is hot and hazy, and the wind, 

WI g-weary with its long flight from the south 
Unfelt; yet, close.y scanned, yon maple leaf 
With faintest motion, as one stirs in dreams, 
Confesses it. The locust by the wall 

Stabs the noon-silence with his sharp aiarm. 

A single hay-cart down the dusty road 

Creaks slowly, with its driver fast asleep 

On the load’s top. Against the neighboring hill, 
Huddled along the stone-wa'l’s shady side, 
The sheep show white, as if a snowdrift still 
Defied the dog-star. Through the open door 

A drowsy smell of flowers — gray heilotrope, 
And white sweet-ciover, and shy mignopvette — 
Comes faintly in, and silent chorus tends 

To the pervading symphony of peace.” 


ROM Mrs. Margaret Bottome’s corner in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal I extract the follow- 
ipg paragraphs for my girls lest they may have failed 
to see them. We can each have our ‘inner circle ’’ 
as well as the Princess; and does not every one of 
us need the help of this lovely ‘“*Ten?’’ May the 
precious seed-thought drop deep iatu your hearts, 
fructify, and bear much fruit! 


** I called her ‘ My Princess,’ before she put on the 
silver cross; the name bad a deeper meaning after 
wards. I saidto her after she joined us: ‘Shall you 
form a circle to heip you in any work you may have 
to do for The King?’ She answered: *Oh. yes, I 
have my circie, my ‘‘ten,’ allready.’ And when 
I asked her about them, she said: ‘ My circle will be 
an inner circle, and I shall need them all.’ Then I 
found out the names of her circle; and, as some of 
you, dear ‘ Daughters,’ may have the need of a sim- 
ilar circle, you shall have their names: Courage, Pa- 
tience, Forbearance, Long suffering, Gentieness, 
Goodness, Joy, Faith, Hope, Love. You see there 
are just ten of them — the inner circle! 

” f love to think of my Princess, with her circle 
helping her to do and bear. For though she is young 
and beautiful, yet, like all others, she is learning | 
what we all have to learn —that our cross means en- 
during as wellas doing. And I love to think how 
giad her circle is to help her: Courage is so glad 
when she is called on; and Patience comes so quickly 
when my Princess says, ‘Oh, for patience!’ You 
may think, with all this circle to help her, she must be 


apt to think of asa great work. And yet she is en- | 
gaged in the great work we are all doing, or should 

be doing — the perfection of character. We need the 
same inner circle that my friend has called <o her as- | 
sistance. The home we are in, the school we attend, 

the business we may be engaged in, all furnish vs 
with the need of this inner circle.’’ 


* * > 


FEW months ago we had a short talk upon 

scrap-books, laying special stress on the need 
of such books for the hospitals. In one of the perioc- 
icals recently, I came across a suggestion which, I 
think, will hold something of interest and helpful- 
ness for those who find it a difficult problem to keep 
children amused iu rainy vacation days. Few are | 
the little folks who will not be easily beguiled by 
paste-pot and pictures. 





“‘ A very good way to use scrap pictures for the 
hospitals, is to paste them on pieces of pasteboard, 
about twelve by fifteen inches in size. These cards 
can be looked at and laid aside, and they have the 
advantage of being less cumbersome than a book. 


f 
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be 
YE the roi. ., 


to the means of the parents, shou) 
every Christian household. 
> * * 

OME of the college girls who rea 4), 

are busy with hands and feet this },, 
serving as waiters in the hotels at variny, ... 
resorts in order to earn money enough ty — 
through another year. All honor to tho. , 
young women! They have a high Examp " 
not the King whose Daughters we are onw y. .. 
am among yeu as hethatserveth?” p,, | 
allow you to read the cheery letter whic: Tag 


one 
1 Oe of these 


brave girls has sent to me from “‘Somewher.» , 
“ coming woman” — who is she but just sg... 


as Gladys? “®t 


** Somewhere, May 
Dear Aunt Serena: Being one of the me, 

lege girls who eke out their scanty hoard jy ss” 
on table in the summer, I thought that per; reiting 
might like to know what that life is jike. 1, °°! 
all bliss, neither is it all hardship. Usuay « 
easy way to earn enough money to pay . 
year’s tuition. Then no better place can 


N 


YOU nex: 
be found 
the dining-room with its daily care and ti) 
are endless opportunities for self. sacrifices 
* letting your light shine.”’ 

I think that many people misjudge 
girls who serve them their meals in t},; 
cation. 
would find many a heroine carrying a tray 
Martha anxious for the welfare of her gusts. »... 
a Mary learning lessons of love and truth why \s «. 
ing soups or steaks. Sometimes it seems ; 
the girl who stands behind the chair has mor , 
womanhood than the society buttertly who sinus 
it so ianguidly. , - 

Yes! It is in many respects a pleasant |i, 
have plenty of time for study and recrea: 1 
no one can deprive us of our out-of-door |). 


th 
the « 


summer y 


quiet place. Your loving ni 


. * . 
UT don’t forget the “ other girls,”’ Aunt Ser 
—do 1 hear some one say? \ 
a word for the home-sheltered gir!, and : 
ting her education under difficulties ‘ 
be no word for the great army of working girls: 4s 


and dire poverty! How many of them st 
after day behind the counter ready to drop with: 
tigue or ill health, but are compelled t 


comfortable country homes, who are tired of 
notony of the farm or the little village, and \ong 
tke bustle and gayety ofthe city. Oh, hesitat 
tate, before you leave your good home t 
Boston on an uncertainty ! 
who have interceded in your behalf and secured / 





girl coming alone to a great city to search for 


ment, or to secure a position as sales-gir 
store. 


the reader the condition of the 5,000 girls and w 
now employed in Boston as clerks, saleswomen 
dle, cash and errrand girls. ‘ Of these,” be sars 
‘* probably about one-third are from fourteen to nin 
teen years old; about one-half are from twentr : 
twenty-nine. A large proportion of them have « 


7; B 


in the city could read this article. 


In it are depict 
seeking employment,”’ ‘life in the stores ' 
the girls live,’ “‘ wages paid girls,’ { 


the head of ‘‘ wages "’ I will quote a few facts :- 


‘The usual wages of an errand, or so-called 
$2 to $2.25 a week. 


to sixteen years of age — receive from $2.5) to$ 
weekly. A head bundle girl or very capa t 


perhaps $4 a week. 

‘** The girl cashiers commonly get from $1 to & 
week. 

** A thoroughly competent bookkeeper may Lope t 
get $10 weekly. though many work for less. 

** General office work in the lower grades ¥ 
perhaps $4 to $6 a week. 

‘*A girl of from sixteen to eighteen vears 
an average store as a sales-girl, should not expect 
get over $3.50 or $4 a week the first year. Ifad 


she will do better, we judge, than do the great 
jcrity of sales-giris. 


times, after three to four years of faithful ser’ 
some stores obtain $8 a week. Heads of i 
are said sometimes to receive this sum, aud s 
times $9 weekly. 


latter figures 
of about twenty, of very pleasing appearanc 
address, who after seven years of faitnful s 


large stores the place of head of a counter; s 
structs new help, and is practically the buyer for 
section of a department; and is paid just = 
week, with little bope of an increase. Her cas 
doubtedly, has many parallels. 

‘In some, and probably in all, of the stores = 





considered very good average weekly pay for ! 
of departments, if they are women. 


school one’s self in patience and unselfishness»... ” 


l here 
Ge and t% 


Ase of 


If they did but know them as | goo" 


Nature has been very prodigal! of her beauties ae 
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yes! —the working girl. God bless her — ap 
her! How many of them constitute the or ries 
between sick or helpless father or mother ster 


starve! How many of them are sorely te 
acconnt of meagre wages, to accept ‘the wages 
sin!’’ I would like to talk to some of 


If you have friends ber 


you a good place, then the matter assumes an entire) 
different aspect from that of a young, unprotectes 


ment in answer perbaps to some beguiliny advertix. 


In the Youth's Companion of July 16 4 write 
who knows whereof he speaks, puts vividly befor 


from country homes, and are living in lodging-houws 
and taking their meals in restaurants.’ | wish thi 
every country girl who is looking forward toa pls 


girl of fourteen years or upward, appears to be {na 


** Bundle and stock girls — ordinarily from fifteer 


girl can sometimes earn $3 50 or, in exceptional cases, 


rng 


and wholly without business experience, who enters 


lar a week is added each year, for three years there- 
afier, her pay remaining nearly stationary a‘terware 


4- 


‘*An exceptionally competent worker may some 
€, at 


** Yet too much hope should not be built upon thes 
The writer knows an American gi! 


begun as a cash gir), fills to-day in one of Boston: 


a 


adi 


. ‘*Girls in departments like the millinery and s0' 
doing some great work. Oh, no; not what we are | divisions -— requiring workers of especial taste # 


judgment — receive better pay than most other ea 


ployees. A thoroughly competent saleswomat 


suit department may, after years of service, earn § 


to $l1l a week. A head of department in m 


and suits sometimes earns $12, and in exceptiol 


instances $15 weekly. 

** We hear of a woman who, having served a &T 
dry goods house twenty-five years, now acts as 
for her department at a salary of $25 a wee 
case appears to stand almost alone. 

“It is probably not unjust to say that t 
majority of sales-girls in any line, after three at 


haps four years of service, fall short of earning > : 


weekly. Seven years ago, the average week!) 
ings of saleswomen for all terms of service was ? 

The writer shows what “starved lives 
portion of these girls who endeavor to exist 
average pitiful salary : — 

** We will suppose thata girl earning a sa 
six dollars a week — subject to deductio 
occasional ‘ docking’ from absences enfor 
ness or fatigue — hires a ‘side room’ for tw 
a week, and takes her meals at one of | 
restaurants at three doilars a week. The rea 


Give children something to do for others, and encour- 
age their interest in the sick and unhappy. The diffi- 
culty is, that ittakes a great deal of the mother’s 
time, or that of some other guardian. From some 
experience [ know that to superintend the work of 
little children with the paste pot and scissors, requires 
much patience and perseverance on the part of both 
children and the teacher.” 


> * . 


T was a little thing, perhaps, but it made an im- 
pression and set me thinking. A bright, win- 
some lassie, who had been separated from her father 
a few weeks, rushed into his room on her return ac- 
companied by a girl friend, and overwhelmed him 
with kisses and caresses. Then, almost in the same 
breath, she exclaimed: ‘O papa, I want some 
money!’’ **Money?”’ laughed the indulgent father. 
“Well, how much do you want?” “Oh, quite a 
little,’ said she. The gentlemen drew out from his 
pocket a handful of silver, and dropped coin after 
coin’ on the table. ‘How much, daughter?” he 
queried. ‘‘Oh, quite an amount,” she persisted. 
‘* Well, isn’t this enough ?”’ and he counted it aloud. 
‘* Not enough when girls are going shopping and to 
see the ‘ Fall of Pompei,’”’ she replied. I could not 
repress a smile at the naive confession. However, 
she did not state the sum she really wished for, and 
I fancied she went away a little disappointed. 

Surely, I thought, that father is not pursuing the 
right course with his daughter. A regular allowance 
should be given her every month or every week, so 
that she may be early taught the lessons of economy 
and how to manage her own finances. To learn to 
live within a fixed income, to keep a strict cash ac- 
count, and to become experienced in shopping, should 
be considered an essential part of a young woman's 
education. A girl—or boy either — will never un- 
derstand the true use and value of money if privileged 
to go to “ father’’ whenever a dollar is desired. To 





each child a certain allowance, graduated according 


figure out how much will be left her for such 8s 
ties as washing and dress, to say nothing of occ 
sional recreation or inevitable doctor's bills 

‘* When we remember that the majority of **'°* 
girls (not to mention the workers in the ‘ primar 
grades’ of store life) can only earn — at least 
their first and second year in an average st0! 
weekly sum of hard!y five dollars, we see that un'ess 
these girls restrict their food to mere bread #0 
water, at a cost of ten or twelve cents a day, “°) 
simply cannot live, in Boston, upon their sala! 

‘** The salary of the store girl, then, must | 
out by the help of parents, guardians, or interes'€° 
relatives or friends. Heaven help the young wome® 
whose only support is what she can earn as an 8°¢™ 
age Boston sales-girl! Here the door is open’ 
dangerous temptation. 

“It is said that the moral tone of the stores *° ® 
whole is low. A young Boston sales-girl, shock“ 

& recent experience, is quoted by her mother's : 
fidante as declaring a short time ago that ‘One°o”’ 
be a good girl and stay in a store." 

‘* This is not true. ._The lives of many noble £'! 
in our stores confute it. Yet enough truth rema'® 
in the charge to cause solicitude and care on the pa! 
of the true friends of the girls who contemplate °” 
tering upon city work, and encountering the danse” 
of city life.’’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Osgood says : — 

‘* We must urge upon every girl who feels imp" on 
to try her chances in city store work, to weig! car 
fully the serious character of such an experience, 8 
to inquire with due diligence whether she cannot “ 
as well or better at home. 7 

“If at last —with the approval of ber own car 
fully-formed judgment, and whe consent of her %*" 
friends —sbe sceks any of our cities for work, 5% 
may be assured that only slow-coming, meagre 5" 
cess at the most will be the result.”’ 


. aa oa 

ND now for a season Aunt Serena wil! not 

l \ found in her usual corner by those ¥!° 
seek her there; and to her cool, ocean-washed retress 
on one of Maine's rocky peninsulas scarcely ¥ 11 the 
) echoes of the great, busy, bustling world penetré!® 
For a few brief weeks, farewell ! 


ne 
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HIRD QUARTER. LESSON VII. 
sunday, August 16. 
John 6: 1-14, 
REV. w, 0. HOLWAY, U. 8. N. 
THe FI E THOUSAND FED. 
1, Preliminary. 
GoLDEN TEXT: * Tam that bread of life” 
i> 
a 29; about a year after our last 
laa cor: The plain of Butaiha, near Beth- 
agida Julians 
4, PARALLEL AccouNtTs: Matthew 14; 13-33; 
ark 8: 30-82; Luke 9: 10-17. All the Evangel. 
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., ecord this miracle — a fact not true of any 
+ qomk READINGS: Monday — John 6: 
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yait. 9: 32-38 Thursday ~ Matt 4: 1-7. Friday 
git. 9: 32 
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vularity in Galilee. But so in- 
ant were the demands upon Him, 
+ He was compelled to get away, 
‘) His disciples, for a temporary 
They took a boat, 
herefore, ene evening, and hoped to 
slo privately to the northeastern 
»of the Sea of Galilee. This plan, 
wever, was thwarted. Some of the 
- noted the direetion the boat was 
sking, and anticipated its destination. 
sing along the shore and spreading 
report as they ran, their numbers 
Searcely had our Lord 
jed with His disciples and climbed 
nvenient hill, when He saw the 


was touched with eompentien. 
thout a word of complaint at the 
He began 


The peo- 


ts, showed no disposition to dis- 
grew anxious, 
begged their Master to dismiss the 
titude, that they might go for food 
** Give ye 
was the strange reply. 
they pondered the matter, He 
if Philip, ‘* Whence shall we 
‘bread, that these may eat?*’ The 
stion was a testing one, and Philip 
meet the test. To buyevena 

ful apiece for so great a number 
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the Father of the far- 
ling household,’ our Lord re- 

thanks for the five loaves and 
ishes. Then He broke the cakes 
livided the fishes, the disciples 
gas almoners of His multiplying 
uty. All ate and were satisfied ; 
five thousand men, besides 


‘like 


“d twelve baskets. 


They had found at last, 
thought, the Messiah they wanted 
ve who could feed them at will, 
jout labor or cost on their part. 
uraplured were they at this dis- 


ake Him king even against His 
Jesus perceived their purpose, 
He compelled the 
‘ant disciples, who had also caught 
‘perilous contagion, to take to their 
‘while He dismissed the excited 
‘tude; and then He retired to the 
neighboring hill 
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«. Expository. 
After these things—after what 
irr n ovr last lesson) at Bethesda, 
’ teachings that ensued, and after 
ats not ree orded by John — among 
‘he murder of John the Bapti-t. 
‘*to the other 

the sea of Galilee— not, of 
nw Glteet from Jerusalem. He had spent 
“) Perhaps a year, in Galilee since 
The 
returned from their first 
= ‘our, and the toil of their journeys, | 

“et with the ominous news concerning 
leath, led our Lord to try to 
“4¥ with them into privacy for a season. 
from the neighborhood of 
*taum over to the northeastern part of 
a “8 of Galilee. Sea of Tiberias — so 
“ometimes from a town on the west of 
‘Ut by Herod and named after the 
win Tiberius. This inland lake or sea 
; ° called « Gennesareth ”’ by Luke. It 
‘twelve miles long, by five or six 
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bs Great multitude followed him. — 
tes le “eparted, so great was the multi- 
a ws *° pressing the demand for healing 
vy .. 08: that, according to Mark, ‘here 
, ° leisure so much as to eat” He 
ee Sot away from the place and 
th the disciples « privately ’’ by 
vey vt the direction of the boit was 
“4 and the multitude set off along the 
iin ng around the northern border 
ty) SOM Of them reached the place 
Pg miles away) as soon as the 
mip nemselves. Because they saw 
bete cles (R. V., “beheld His signs’). 
~ son been a sort of carnival of 
1€ Western shore, so numerous 


Mee» 0 the cures Wrought, but the people 
LOt sated, 


~ Went up into a (R. V., “the”’) 
la "— climbed some hill or cliff near 
Mig probably. Sat with his 
Bus Papi resting, perhaps teach- 
wat Po Abaanaee: was only a brief one. 
‘Pe . ultitade, which hourly in- 
“ay a His compassion. He beheld 
te So having no shepherd,” and 
an to teach them, and continued 
‘Oheal the sick until “the day 

fer spent" (see paral'el accounts). 


Ay “Ssover.....was nigh 


be stated to account for the multitude of 
people who were passing down from the 
north towards Jerusalem, and were easily 
diverted, in their leisurely journey, by the 
fame and nearness of Jesus. 


5, 6. A great company (R. V., “ multi- 
tude ’’). — Some had arrived as soon as He 
did, but the crowd kept coming until it was 
numbered by thousands. He saith unto | 
Philip — perhaps because he happened to be | 
nearest to Him for the moment; or because | 
He lived in Bethsaida and therefore knew the 
reighborhood; or because he needed this 
particular test. Whence shall we (hs ¥.. 
“are we to’’) buy bread ? — According to 
the parallel accounts we learn that the disci- 
ples had become alarmed at the situation — 
so large a crowd of people and so far from 
their homes, in such a lonely place and no 
provision for their wants —and that they 
came to Him as the day declined, and begged 
Him to dismiss the multitude that they might 
go and seek food. He replied, ‘* Give ye them 
to eat.” The question asked of Philip may 
belong to this part of the conversation. This 
he said to prove him — to see whether he 
had any thought of, or faith in, his Master 
interposing in behalf by the hungry multi- 
tude. The test, however, failed. Philip fell 
to calculating the cost of buying sufficient 
food, in.tead of reflecting that He who had 
filled their nets with fish when He called four 
of them to the discipleship, could as easily 
set a table in the wilderness. 

[t was not bread which He sought from Philip, 
but faith (Augustine), 

7. Two hundred pennyworth..... 
not sufficient.—It would take ‘a small 
fortune’ to buy bread for that multitude. 
Tbe Roman denartus was a silver coin worth 
about fourteen cents; two hundred denaris 
would be almost $30 in our currency, but 
equal to ten times that in present purchasing 
value, since the denartus, or penny, was the 
usual day's wage of a laborer. Philip's reply 
went to show that it was practically impossi 
ble, from a money point of view, to feed the 
multitude. 


8,9. Andrew .... saith unto him. 
— According to Mark’s account, our Lord 
inquired how much food there was on hand 
— probably that they might afterwards re- 
member from what a scant supply the great 
feast had been provided. A lad here— 
‘« perhaps a fisher lad brought from the boat’’ 
(Edersheim). Five barley loaves —thin 
cakes or biscuit, which are usually broken 
when eaten, as our ‘‘crackers’’ are to-day. 
Two small (R. V. omits ‘‘small’’) fishes 
—doubtless the smali variety caught by 
thousands in the lake, about the size of 
sardines, and pickled, to be eaten with bread. 
What are they (R. V., ‘‘these"’) among 
so many‘? — ‘A remark preserved by the 
Fourth Evangelist alone, which we instinct- 
ively feel gives to the whole the touch of 
truth and life’’ (Edersheim). 





When we read that these five were barley 
loaves, we learn that, no doubt from voluntary 
choice, the fare of the Lord and His followers 
was the poorest. Iadeed, barley bread was, 
almost proverbially, the meanest. Hence, as the 
Mishna puts it, while all ether meat offerirgs 
were of wheat, that brought by the woman 
accused of adultery was to be of barley, because, 
“ as her deed ia that of animals, so her offering 
is also of the food of animals ” (Edersheim). 


10 Make the men sit down. — We 
learn from the parallel accounts that they 
were to recline in companies, probably of 
fifty or a hundred each. In this grouping 
they could ne supplied with ease and quick- 
ness. Much grass.— The grass was “‘ green,” 
says Mark. it was inthe spring just before 
the Passover, the only season in the year 
when the grass is green and abundant in 
that locality; the summer sun scorches it. 
Men sat down... about five thousand. 
— Only the men were counted; the women 
and children were all extra. 


1l. Jesus took (R. V.. ‘ Jesas therefore 

took *’) the loaves — five of them, one for a 
thousand men! The multiplication apparent- 
ly dd not take place until the distribution 
began. Given thanks.—In the parallel 
accounts He is said to bave “blessed ’’’ the 
loaves; the meaning, however, is the same. 
Edersheim supplies, from Talmudic sources, 
the probable language of the ‘blessing:” 
‘« B'essed art Thou, Jehovah ovr God, King 
of the world, who causes to come forth bread 
from the earth.” Likewise ... . fishes. 
‘The two fishes divided He amongst them 
all’’ (Mark). The fishes were used as a 
‘relish’ for the bread. Apparently all did 
not care for them. 

This de-c i tion recalls the Lord’s Supper, of 
which this miracle is a premonition (Schaff). 
He could as well bave supplied the loaves whole; 
why should He rather doit inthe breaking? Was 
it not to tea’h us that in the distribution we 
should expect His Dlessing, and not in their 
entireness or reservation? ‘There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth,” says Solomon; 
yea, there is no man but increaseth by acattering 
It is the grain thro «n into the several furrows 
of the earth which yields the rich interest unto 
the husbandman; that which is tied up in his 
sack, or heaped in his granary, decreaseth by 
keeping (Bishop Hall). 


12. When they were filled — satisfied, 
every one eating as much as he wished. 
Gather up the fragments—(R. V. 
‘tha broken pieces’’).— Nothing was to be 
wasted. ‘‘ Wastefulness is wholly alien to 
the divine economy ”’ (Farrar). It is utterly 
foolish and unprofitable to attempt to ex- 
piain the rationale of this miracle. Its method 
was purposely veiled. 

The Bible, so little in bulk, like the five barley 
loaves and two fishes, what thousands upon 
thousands has it fed, and will it feed, in every 

age, in every land of Christendom, till the 
world’s end (Schaff). 

13. Therefore they gathered them 
together — R. V., “so they gathered them 
up.”” Twelve baskets —a basket for each 
of the Twelve. ‘‘ Evidently,’ says Whedon, 
‘‘ this miracle was performed upon the bread, 
and not upon the stomach.” This collection 
of broken pieces showed conclusively the 
magnitude of the miracle — far more being 
left after feeding the host than they had at 
first. 

14. Theu these men, etc. — In R. V. the 
verse reads: ‘‘ When therefore the people saw 
the sign which He did, they said, This is of a 
truth the prophet that cometh into the world; ”’ 
the ‘‘ Prophet like unto Moses ’’ to whom they 
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‘7. God's gifts should remind us of the 
Giver. We should make our daily bread an 
occasion for outspoken thankfulness. 

8. Wastefulness is forever rebuked by the 
example of Him who could create lavishly, 
but suffered no ** brohen piece’’ to be lost. 
Fragments of time, money, influence, ete., are 
too precious to be wasted. 

9. Jesus is willing to be King — is King — 
| but His kingdom is not of this worla. 


V. Illustrative. 


1. In the United States mint at Philadel- 
phia I was told that the putting of a grated 
floor upon the room where certain parts of 
the work was done, brought a saving of 
$80,000 in a year, from the little specks of 
gold that floated off during the working of 
the metal. They fell upon the floor, were 
swept up, washed out, and remelted (Pelou- 
bet). 


2. When the Massachusetts Legislature were 
discussing the propriety of granting an act of 
incorporation to a missionary society, one of 
the members remarked that it seemed to be 
an arrangement for exporting religion, when 
in fact we had none to spare. He was an- 
swered that religion was a commodity of 
which the more we exported the more we had 
left. The man who strives to shut up fire in 
order to preserve it will soon find he has 
nothing left but ashes. We get the best fire 
by throwing it open, that others may share 
its warmth. We get the purest water for our- 
selves by allowing it to flow on and bless 
others (H. L. Hastings). 


3. Asa party of ladies and children stood 
upon a wharf, they suddenly heard a loud 
splash followed by a piercing scream. Turn- 
ing round they saw a young man struggling 
in the water. He could not swim, and in bis 
frantic efforts to rescue himeelf was only 
getting deeper in the water and farther from 
the shore. The ladies ran for help, but could 
only find one man, an old sailor, who stood 
motionless, watching the man drown before 
his eyes. When the young man ceased trying 
and his hands fell helplessly by his side, the 
brave sailor leaped in, seized the victim, and 
bore him safely to the shore. He explained: 
‘«T waited until he ceased trying to save him- 
self; for I could only save him when he was 
without strength ’’ (Bibb). 
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** DIRIGO.”” 


The Methodists of Maine, in their 
early history, had a protracted and se- 
vere fight before other Christian sects 
accorded to them equal rank in the so- 
cial world. They were not only ig- 
nored, but persecuted, because it was 
claimed that their preachers were ig- 
norant and their people poor. 

As to the first charge, it is very 
questionable whether any other de- 
nominaticn, even at that early period, 
in proportion to the whole number, 
had as many able and effective preach- 
ers as the Methodists. Among the pi- 
oneer Methodist preachers who visit- 
ed Maine were John Brodhead, Nicho- 
las Snethen, Enoch Mudge, Joshua 
Soule, Elijah Hedding, Martin Ruter, 
Nathan Emery, Joshua Hale, Hope 
Hull, Joshua Taylor, Allen H. Cobb, 
Oliver Beal and others I could men- 
tion, who stood head and shoulders 
above the average clergy in either of 
the other churches. 

The other allegation, that the lay 
Methodists of those times had but lit- 
tlg of this world's goods, as a rule was 
true, for ‘the common people heard 
them gladly,’’ and the rule of * re- 
spectability ’ among their opposers 
was wealth, and not character. But 
even in those early times were found 
more or less men in the laity who, 
amid the obloquy then heaped upon 
the Methodists, stood up bravely and 
manfully against the tide of opposi- 
tion, and commanded the respect even 
of their enemies. Some of their num- 
ber had wealth, and all of them inde- | 
pendence of character, and this gave | 
them power and influence in the com- 
munities in which they resided. I 
could give your readers a long list of 
those whose memories will be held in 
perpetual remembrance by a grateful 
church. I will only mention a few: 
Hon. Micah J. Talbot, of Machias; 
ex-U. 8. Senator Judah Dana, of Frye- 
burg; Hon. Wm. Allen, of Norridge- 
wock; Hon. David B. Doane, of Or- 
ringtoa; Judge Wm. Read, of Strong; 
Hon. Stephen Brown, of Calais; Gen. 
James McLellan, of Bath; Luther 
Sampson, esq., of Readfield; Col. 
William Duun, of Poland; William J. 
Dodge, esq., of Searspgrt; Hon. 
Stephen ‘Titcomb, of Farmington; 
Deacon Elijah Livermore, of Liver- 
more; Hon. Abner Curtis, of Bucks- 
port; Dr. J. L. Blake, of Farmington ; 
Hon. James Densmore, of Skowhegan ; 
Hon. B. J. Herr ck, of Alfred, and E. 
K. Blake, esq., of Monmouth. 

At the early date of which we are 
speaking, it could not be expected that 
the masses would be highly educated, 
especially among these early Chris- 
tians, for it was not until after Maine 
became a State (1820) that Methodism 
established any of her schools. The 
first Methodist college graduate in the 
State was the late Rev. Zenas Cald- 
well, the chum and classmate of 
Franklin Pierce, afterwards president 
of the United States. This was in 
1825, when ‘*Old Bowdoin” had on 
her rolls Longfellow, Hawthorne, ex- 
Senator J. W. Bradbury, and many 
others, who afterwards became distin- 
guished in the literary and political 











should hearken, who would rain manna 
from heaven. They had thought the Baptist 
was He; now they are sure they have found 
Him in Jesus. 


IV. Inferential. 

1. Temporal blessings are more sought 
after than spiritual. 

2. Compassion finds but little chance to 
rest in this world — there are so many wounds 
to bind up, so many miv-eries to heal. 

3. Those who, in their hunger for truth and 
desire for the kingdom of God, ‘take no 
thought what they shall eat,” often find that 
these things —these creature necessities — are 
added unto them. 

4. The faith of every disciple is providen- 
tially tested in many ways — alas, that it 
should fail so often! 

5. The bread of life multiplies the more it is 
distributed. There is ‘enough for all, enough 
for each, enough for evermore.” 

6. Giving, not hoarding, is the true secret 
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world. Then among Methodist grad- 
followed Revs. Dr. Charles 
Adams and William C. Larrabee, and 
Profs. S. M. Vail and Merritt Cald- 
well. These men were pioneers in or- 
ganizing that great movement which 
has resulted in advancing to the front 
the Methodist Episcopal Church asa 
prominent factor in all the great edu- 
cational enterprises of the day. It is 
a fact worthy of note, that since the 
day that Jesse Lee and the old heroes 
who followed in his trail visited New 
England, other orders which were then 
such great sticklers for an educated 
ministry, in this regard have been 
upon the down grade; while those 
they so bitterly opposed have ad- 
vanced “all along the line.” 

In party politics the Methodists of 
Maine have been an element of power, 
and had they always been true to 
themselves, would have attained a high 











rank in the political world. They have 
been too much influenced by the dem- 
agogue’s cry —that it will not do to 
carry religion into politics. The truth 
is, that they in connection with other 
churches have been too willing to let 
the devil have his own way in select- 
ing men for official positions. Then 
again, as compared with other relig- 
ious denominations, they have been 
too modest in their demands. While 
our Congregational, Baptist and Uni- 
versalist friends have always been on 
the alert to take care of their own peo- 
ple, the Methodists, forgetting that 
they should be loyal to their own de- 
nomination, have suffered their neigh- 
bors, largely, to monopolize the offices. 
An ex-member of Congress from 
Maine, who was always a Methodist, 
once told the writer that he was more 
indebted to the Universalists for polit- 
ical support than to members of his 
ownchurch. Maine, since she became 
a State, has had thirty-four governors, 
not one of whom has been a Method- 
ist—a thing that cannot be said of 
any other New England State. And 
it is not many decades since, in Maine, 
one of the candidates—a Methodist 
and a gentleman every way qualified 
for the place — was defeated in a State 
nominating convention for governor 
solely on account of the indiffer- 
ence and apathy of members of his 
own church. 

The result of all this has been, com- 
paratively, a loss of social standing as 
a denomination, while our educational 
institutions in soliciting aid from the 
State have been turned away with 
thousands and tens of thousands of dol- 
lars less than the sums received by other 
denominational schools. While Meth- 
odism has had many honorable repre- 
sentatives in the councils of the State, 
it has been more on account of their 
peculiar fitness and qualifications for 
public trusts than from any special 
assistance rendered by members of 
their own religious faith. 

I would not advocate the idea that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church should 
enter the field as a political party; for 
this great Christian organization has 
the power in this country to elect Gov. 
Pattison, of Pennsylvania, or ex-Gov. 
Claflin, of Massachusetts, or some other 
distinguished Methodist statesman to 
the Presidency if it was disposed tu ex- 
ercise it. What 1 mean is this: that, 
other things being equal, Methodists 
should take care of their own friends; 
and unless they do this, they are up- 
worthy of the great Christian denomi- 
nation to which they belong. 

The time-limit in our pastorate, in 
the cities and larger charges, has in 
the past had a tendency to impair our 
social standing as a church. By the 
time a preacher had set the machinery 
of one of these large churches in active 
operation, when his power and influ- 
ence had begun to be felt, not only in 
his own society, but largely among 
churches of other denominations, then 
the three years’ rule, with its arbitrary 
exact'ons, has come in, and summarily 
turned victory into defeat. The two 
years’ extension of the last General 
Conference will undoubtedly afford a 
partial remedy fur this evil. 

But the time-limit per se, in its prac- 
tical operation, is not the only evil 
growing out of it that now confronts 
the church. Our people have been 
thoroughly educated to believe in short 
pastorates, and many of them, insteed 
of carefully examining both sides of the 
question, stick to their old traditions, 
and would go to mill with their grist 
in one end of the bag and a stone in the 
other because their grandfathers did. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
matters of church polity, has always 
been too conservative. This is espe- 
cially true of the ministry. It took 
over half a century to fight out the 
question of lay representation and make 
many of our brethren in the ministry 
believe they were not exclusively ** the 
people.” And now, after the laity by 
an overwhelming majority have- de- 
clared in favor of the admission of 
women as delegates into the General 
Conference, many of these same minis- 
ters, with all the new recruits they 
could muster, are again upon the war 
path, ready, with Artemas Ward, to 
‘sacrifice all their wives’ relations” 





rather than not override the majority 
and defeat the will of the people. And, | 
strange as it may seem, they are at- 
tempting to ‘‘*make out a case” by 
engrafting the barbarisms of St. Paul’s 
day on the questions of marriage and 
woman’s rights upon the Christian civ- 
ilization of the nineteenth century. 
But this will not succeed. Progress 
and reform are in the air. The world 
moves, and loiterers by the way are 
destined to be left behind. 





ATHENS. 


PROF. C. C, RRAGDON. 


If some Athenian hungering for earthly 
immortality were to devise and bequeath to 
his beautiful but dust-ridden city a legacy 
for sprinkling its streets, he would be held in 
more grateful remembrance than by any ad- 
dition, no matter how handsome or costly, to 
its already large collection of marble monu- 
ments. Modern Athens is a charming city 
and a most splendid setting for the antique 
gems which it so perfectly guards from spoli- 
ation and decay, but for the nostrils and 
lungs of its own citizens, and the many 
strangers who form no small portion of its 
census and furnish no mean revenue to its 
thrifty hotels and shops, it seems to have lit- 
tle care; for its streets are very dusty and its 
breezes very industrious. If this were true 
at the time of our visit, when copious spring 
showers had just coaxed every plant and tree 
to its best blossom and foliage, what must it 
be when the long, dry season leaves its clar- 
sic dust to do its worst? Baedeker says: 
‘¢ It is specially recommended, instead of the 
prosaic railway from Pirwas to the Metrop- 
olis, to take carriages and drive the same old 
highway of armies and heroes;’’ so, of 
course, we took the “ specially recommend- 

ed’’ carriages, and were very sorry for it. 
In a continuous cloud of dust we drove to 
Athens, blind to everything but our great 
discomfort, and entered with ouly a hezy 
giimpse of the Acropolis, which we could 
have much better seen from the comfortah'e 





and ciean railway carriages. Athens has 
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fine carriages and good horses, and their 
price is net excessive, except to Mar- 
athon. In this respect it isa notable con 
trast to Constantinople. It has also the best 
hotel we found anywhere, the ‘ D’Angle- 
terre.”" I judge the ‘“‘ Grande Bretagne ”’ to 
be about as good; the ‘* Des Etrangers”’ 
is not so good. 

We missed good Dr. Long, of Robert Col 
lege, who was so kindly efficient in helping 
us to see the city of the Suitan, and his good 
wife and daughter, who made us so welcome 
in their beautiful home on the Bosphorus. 
And we missed the best United States consul 
we have found on our travels, Mr. Z. T. 
Sweeney, of Wisconsin. But a good guide 
made our seeing of Athens, Mycenex, Argos, 
Corinth, Nanphio, Tiryns, Marathon, Mega 
ra, and Eleusis very easy and thorough. 
This guide is Chas. Papadopoulos, and we 
commend him heartily. As guide in Con 
stantinople, Geo. T. Williams did us good 
service. For intending travelers, we will 
state that our “landing” at Pireus, with 
conveyance to Athens, cost us, under a guide 
from Hotel des Etrangers, nine persons, 
sixty francs; while embarking under my 
own arrangements cost thirteen francs, and 
was better done. A similar disparity was 
experienced at Constantinople. Such is the 
difference between doing a thing of that kind 
yourse f and through an agent — knowledge 
is riches as well as power. 

The best view of Athens and its environs is | 
from Lycabettus, a sharp peak, thrust up a 
thousand feet from the Attic Plain, just at 
the north edge of the city. At one’s feet is 


the well-built modern city, the great white | 
palace of King George in ibe cevtre, the 
magnificent fitteen columns of the ruined 
temple of the Olympian Zeus at the let, the 
grassy hullow of the Stadion a littie more tu 
the left beyond the dry bid of Llissus, the 
sharp rock of the Parthenon-crowned Acropo- 
lis beyond tbe palace, the roand rock of Mars’ 
Hill at its right, the prison of Socrates, the 
Bema of Demosthenes and the Hill of the 
Nymphs stil more to the right, the well 
preserved ruin of the Temple of Tneseus still 
more to the right, while peeping up here and 
thers from the modern houses are the Lantern 
of Diogeues, the Arch of Hadrian, the Tower 
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VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, whether 
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of the Winds, the Stoa of Hadrian, the four 
slender columns of the old Market-gate, and 
other relics of earlier times. On the extreme 
right, one sees the olive-trees of the Academy 
of Piato and the flat hill of the Kolonos 
Hippios.—Laseli Leaves. 





Tue PUBLIC WILL APPRECIATE IT. 


The public are indebted to the Royal Baking 
Powder Company not more for having per- 
fected and prepared a leavening agent that is | 
pure and wholesome beyond a question than | 
for its exposure, so boldly made, of the! 
numerous impure, adulterated and injurious | 
articles that are sold under the name ot | 
baking powders, bread preparations, etc., | 
throughout the country. In making these | 
exposares the company has, of course, made | 
itself the target for all sorts of counter attacks, 
but the animus “f these attacks has beon per- 
fectly understood by the general public, and | 
by their very virulence have served to more 
prominently call attention to the good work 
of the ** Royal ’’ Company. 

Ordinary adulterations such as are found 
in coffee, spices, etc., although they are swin- 
dles in a commercial sense, are often tolerated 
because they do vot particulariy affect the 
hea:th of tLe customer. But when an article 
line baking powder, tnat is relied upon for 
the healthful preparation of almost every 
meal, is su wade as tu carry Lighly injurious 
if not rankly poisonous elemeots iut» our 
daily food, it is the duty of the public author 
ities to take cognizance of it. 

la this fight for pure fuod made by the 
** Royal '’ Company, it is to be noticed that 
the most trustworthy scientific authorities are 
emphatically upon its side. In all the con- 
tests of this company with the alum and other 
impure baking powders the result has proved 
that every statement make by the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Company, both as to the purity 
of its own and the adulteration of other bak- 
ing powders of the market, was fu'ly author- 
ized ty the mest cumpetent chemical and 
medical authorities of the country. 

In this contest two facts have beer pretty | 





conclusively settled in the minds of the pub-| Home office, 


lic —the first that the Royal Company bas 
found the means, and uses them, to make a 
chemically pure article of food; and the other 
that the market 1s full of poisonous, alum and 
other adulterated baking powders, which, no 
matter how strongly endorsed by ‘‘ commer- 
cial ’’ chemists, are to be studiously avoided. 
A pure baking powder is one of the chief 
aids to the cook in preparing perfect and 
wholesome food. The recent controversy in 
the press has left it no longer a question with 
those who desire purity and wholesomeness 
of food what baking powder they shall use. 
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Heart> jie good. After eating I 
burn would have a faint or tired, 
all-gone feeling, as though I had not eaten 
anything. My trcuble was aggravated by 
my business, painting. Last 
spring I took Hood’s Sar- 4 h 
saparilla, which did me an omac | 
immense amount of good. It gave me an 
appetite, and my food relished and satisfied | 
the craving 1 had previously experienced.” | 
GrorGceE A. Pace, Watertown, Mass. 
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; eas 
it, which they hope to reduce to $500 by next 
Conference time. 


with the universal respect and good-will of | 
the American people. He is honored and | 
loved by all the peopleamong whom he has 
lived so long in Chattanooga and Tennessee. 


Review of the Week. 


. July 28 | South Newmarket is enjoying a midsummer 
em oy r revival, souls having been born into the king- 


— Dr. 8. C. Wrightington has been appointed | dom of God July 26, and one at the same 


He has associated with him seven professors 


superinte ndent of immigration at Boston. | service entering into the second rest. Rev- in his department—all men of character, | 


— The American committee of the World’s 
Fair was banqueted by the Lord Mayor “ 
London. 

— The railroad disaster at St. Mande, France, 


caused the death of 43 persons, and injuries to 


104, mostly women and children. 


— The Grand Duke Alexis received the officers | Still suffers. ’ 
of the Fre nch Squadron to a dinner at St. Peters- | in the churches, is a perpetual benediction at 


burg. 


— More outrages in China against the Catholic | beloved wife “ return late to heaven!” 


missions are reported. 

— A big bank failure occurred at Buenos 
Ayres. Gold advanced to 390. 

— Rev. Wellington White, of Elmira, N.Y., 
attempted)to drive across the track last evening 
and was struck by atrain. Mr. White and three 
children were instantly killed; his wife and a 
young child were fatally wounded, and a 
young girl was painfully injured. 

— Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court announced at Omaha yesterday his 
decision in the famous Union Pacific and Rock 
Island bridge case. The decision is against 
the Union Pacific, ana holds that the con- 
tract entered into by the Union Pacific with 
the Rook Island and Milwaukee Roads is valid. 

Wednesday, July 29. 

— During {the last fiscal year 555,496 immi- 
grants arrived in this country. 

— Frederick C. Havemeyer, of the well-known 
sugar firm, died last night at his home at Throgg’s 
Neck, N. Y. 

— Mr. Edward C. Allen, the widely-known 
publisher, of Augusta, Me., died yesterday. 

— Dr. Henry T. Helmbold, ‘‘ the buchu man,” 
has become insane. 

— Mr. Spurgeon’s health continues to improve. 


James Pike recently sustained a serious acci- 
dent, being thrown from a load of hay and 
taken up insensible. His bruises are, hap- 
pily, healed, but the sprain cf the shoulder 
produced a severe lameness from which he 
His presence, always welcome 


this place of his residence. May he and his 


Greenland appreciates the pastorate of Rev. 
iJ. Ww. Adams, and is at work raising funds 
for the improvement of the church, an elect 
| lady having generously proffered the sum of 
| $1,000 to start the enterprise. 


| Milton Mills has been making some im- 
| provements on its house of worship. New 
| pulpit, carpet, and cherry stain on pew and 
chancel rails, as well as the inside wood 
| finish of the church, bear testimony to the 
| pastor’s persistent interest and to the readi- 
ness of the people toaid. Nowa good, strong, 
united push for the erection of the parsonage, 
lumber for which is on the chosen site, and 
then the power of the Holy Ghost to possess 
the people, will leave nothing to be desired in 
this appointment, beautiful for situation. 


Wolfboro Junction is moving to secure a 
parsonage. The pastor and his wife are so- 
liciting funds. Nearly $500 in all are now 
on paper. The trustees have voted to build, 
and have chosen a committee to do it at an} 
expense not exceeding $1,200. Part of the 
lumber is on the lot, and the pastor expects 
to spend the winter in the parsonage. 





— The dead at St. Mande now number 50; the 
real cause of the collision is as yet unknown. 

— Claudio Vicuna has been elected to succeed | 
Balmaceda as president of Chile. 

— J.B. Arnold, chief mechanical engineer of | 
the department of Public Works, Canada, con- | 
fe sses that he accepted bribes from the Montreal | 
firms. } 


Thursday, July 30. 
— Messrs. Quay and Dudley resign from their 
Republican committee. | 
— The Chilean Congressionalists will dispute | 
Vicuna’s election. 

— The West End Railroad employees organize 
in order to secure adjustment of grievances from 
the corporation. 

— The publisher of the New York Herald has | 
been indicted for publishing a report of the exe- 
cutions at Sing Sing. 

— Admiral Walker, in his official report, 
praises the naval militig of this city. 

Friday, July 31. 

— The World’s Fair Commission begins work | 
an Paris. } 

— The general Conference of Christian Work- 
ers opens at Northfield. 

— Secretary Noble resigns from the cabinet. 

— The will of the late Mrs. Mark Hopkins- 
Searles leaves the whole of her vast property to 
her husband. 

— Three hundred people are reported drowned 
by the flood in India. 

— Completion of the White Squadron drills at 
New Haven. 

— Two hundred people drowned by a collision 
in the Sea of Japan. 

— Death of Hon. Charles Robinson, of Newton, 
ex-mayor of Charlestown. 

— Fine electric display made at Detroit in 
honor of the G. A. R. 

— A locomotive engineer died by asphyxiation 
in a railroad tunnel in Oregon. 

— Two men died at the State Farm in Bridge- 
water from drinking wood alcohol. 





— The military was called out at Toulouse to 


suppress the riotous horse-car strikers. 

— William O’Brien and John Dillon are re- 
leased from prison. It is understood they will 
not support Parnell. 

— Adoption of a new distinctive paper for all 


new designs of United States notes, certificates, | 


bank notes, etc. It is a cream white bank-note 
paper, its distinctive feature consisting of 
localized red and blue silk fiore incorporated in 
the body of the paper while in the process of 
manufacture, 80 placed as to form a perpendicular 
stripe on either side of the centre portrait or 
vignette of each note and other obligation. 


— The Chicago & Grand Trunk and the Grand | 


Trunk of Canada lifts the boycott against the 
Chicago & Alton road. 

Saturday, August 1. 

— Becretary Tracy awards the contract for 
building cruiser No. 13 to Cramp & Sons. 

— A dispatch from Vichy states that Dom 
Pedro, ex-Emperor of Brazil, has suffered a 
relapse. 

— A new trial for Sawtell, the convicted mur- 
derer of his brother, is refused by the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire. 

— Fourteen persons were injured, one fatally, 
in a railroad accident near Bellaire, Ohio. 


|to that little church for gracious warfare. 


| the beautiful set of farm buildings belonging 


| last week, and might easily have lost his life. | 


| ness on his arm — all that was left. This is 


Raymond has the privilege of welcoming 
| the pastor’s wife to share his joys and divide 
his distresses, and to be an added inspiration 


We hope that with such a helpmeet he will be 
so cared for as to largely increase his effi- 
ciency. This work goes well. G.W.N. 





Manchester District. 
While the lightning was playing havoc 
about Newport a few weeks ago, it destroyed 


to Bro. Freeman Cotting, one of the official | 
members of the church at that place. Our) 
friends have the sympathy of all in their 
great loss. 

Rey. S. G. Kellogg sustained a severe loss 





He was driving to Nashua, and turned out to | 
escape a runaway horse. Then, finding the | 
former occupants of the runaway team, he | 
stopped to render assistance, and was about 
to alight from his carriage, when a heavy 
team, by the side of which he had stopped, 
suddenly wheeled round upon his carriage, 
crushing it into kindling wood, throwing out 
both himself and his daughter, and mixing 
them up with the debris. But, strange to 
say, beyond the jar and fright, they were in 
no way injured. His poor horse did not fare 
so well. The wheels of the heavy team struck 
him, throwing him down, running over one 
leg and grinding the bones into fragments. 
It was soon found that nothing could be done 
to save the animal, so he was shot. The re- 
mains of the carriage were sold for $2. At4 
o’clock Bro. Kellogg had a team worth up- 
| ward of $200; at 6 o’clock he carried a har- 


|}a@ loss he is not able to bear. A team is 
| needed to carry on the work of this charge. 


The fourth year’s pastorate of Rev. Mark 
| Tisdale at Chesterfield is a good one. At the 
| close of the last year he resigned bachelor- 
| hood and became a benedict. In this he was 


He finds that all the interests of the 


wise. 
| church are well sustained. B. 


| 














Bucksport Seminary. | 


} 
(This report was received Aug. 1.— ED. ZION’s 
HERALD. 


The writer arrived in Bucksport in time to | 
enjoy the rhetorical exercises of Monday | 
evening,which all pronounced most excellent. | 
Tuesday morning was spent in visiting the | 

various classes of the institution, and taking | 
| @ survey of teachers, scholars, buildings and 
| surroundings. The classes were large and 
| orderly, and in all departments we were satis- 
fied that most excellent work had been done, | 
and tbat the term had been a prosperous one. | 
At 1.15 p.M., the military drill was much | 
| enjoyed. This was under the command of | 
Colonel La Grass. At 3.30 Pp. M., the annual | 
| address was delivered by the editor of Z1on’s | 
HERALD, Rev. Charles Parkhurst, D. D.; his 


subject being, ‘‘ The Three Impulses in Edu- | 





| 


| Athens. 


| tive and eloquent tribute in memory of the 


| morning petitions. 


| open up before you.’ 


— Vesuvius is again in a state of eruption. | cation.”” At7.30 p. M., the Commencement | 


high standing and ability. 

Not since the year the University first 
opened have its prospects been so good as | 
now for wide and endurivg success. Bishop | 
Joyce, who was elected chancellor at the ‘ast 
annual meeting of the trustees, has been dur- 
ing June and July with various members of 
the faculty holding a series of educational 
meetings in various parts of Tennessee and 
other States in the South, and the results 
have been most gratifying. 

Any one desiring information about this 
institution can address Dr. Geo. E. Acker- 
man, Chattanooga, or Prof. W. A. Wright, | 





Gov. Dillingham’s Funeral. 


The funeral of Gov. Paul Dillingham at 
Waterbury was attended by a large con- 
course of mourning friends, including many 
distinguished men from all parts of the State, 
who came to pay their last tribute of respect 
to his memory. The services were held at 
the Methodist Church. The places of busi- 
ness in the village were closed during the 
afternoon. The services at the church were 
of a simple but impressive character, and 
were conducted by Rev. W. R. Davenport, 
assisted by Rev. A. B. Truax, presiding eld- 
er, and Rev. G. W. H. Clark, of St. Albans. 
Rev. W. R. Davenport uttered an apprecia- 


deceased. Of his conversion he said: — 


“In the great revival of 1836, in which 
nearly five hundred people were converted, 
Paul Dillingham gave his heart to God. 
Those are very simple words, but they have 
a world of meaning. They mean that he 
gave his heart, with all its affections and as- 
pirations, into God's keeping.”’ 


Of his relation to the people of the town, 
his pastor was able to say :— 


‘*I have been in every part of this large 
parish, and know whereof I am to speak. 
Paul Dillingham lived in this village for 
eighty-six years, but there is not a man to 
say other than kind and loving words of him. 
His heart was so great that he loved all of 
his neighbors and friends. There was not a | 
man so poor or obscure but what he always | 





| had a smile and a kind word from him whom | 


all were proud to call ‘the Governor.’ I | 
bave not found even aman far back upon 

the mountain-side tilling his barren acres but | 
what feels his life richer for the love which | 
he gave to Paul Dillingham.”’ 


The allusion to his family altar is peculiar- 
ly interesting and tender : — 


‘« It was his unvarying custom to begin the 
day with religious exercises. How many 
times, do you suppose, has our friend gath- 
ered his family in yonder sitting-room, read 
to them from God’s Book, and then knelt in 
their midst, and, asking his Father's for- 
giveness, confided them to his Father's care! 
I have been told that the most impressive and 
inspiring prayers that he ever uttered — and 
you who have heard him pray in public for 
nearly fifty years must know what that 
means — were those which he offered in those 
With him the morning 
devotions were like opening the windows to 
let in the blessed sunlight.” 


There 18 a suggestive and interesting lesson 
to the membership of our churches in this 
interesting paragraph : — 


‘* When Thursday night came around, he 
was always found in his place in the prayer- 
meeting in yonder vestry. He had a multi- 
tude of other engagements which he made 
from time to time; this was a standing en- 
gagement which he made with the Lord and 
his brethren. At one time during a revival 
service — and there were great revivals in his 
time, which helped to bring the church up to 
its present standard — the minister gave the 
invitation for all who would begin a Christian 
life to come forward to the altar. No one 
came. Bro. Dillingham arose from his seat 
and walked slowly down the aisle until he 
came to a pew filled with young men. He 
stopped just a moment and said, ‘ Boys, you 
don’t know what a glorious life this would 
Those words from such | 
a@ man carried the needed persuasive influence, | 





|and the boys arose and followed hin to the | 


altar."’ 


The entire address is a most able, discrim- | 
inating and affectionate estimate of this noble | 
layman, whose influence shall long live in | 
grateful memory to move others to a better 
life. 





MORE LIQUOR SOPHISTRY. 
REV. G. W. NORRIS. 

The testimony of such jurists as Grier, 
McLean, Pitman, Sullivan, Davis, Tappan, 
and the Supreme Bench of the United States, 
is that the American grog-shop is the most 
prolitic factor in the production of poverty 
and crime and the taxation of the people 





| with the United States collectors of internal 


| venom of asps”’ and “the poison of drag- 


| age of faith and fervid religious feeling, 
| than the comparative impotence ortho- 


| therefor; that it is right that the people of 


_ r he | concert by the Roumania Quintette Club of aa 
Seiaiyatee whee wees cong ty te od ° ite | the States should prohibit it as a public nui- 


Arctic whaling fleet. 

— The cashier of the Chesapeake & Ohio rail. | 
road is missing from Louisville, Ky.; a defalca- | 
tion of $50,000 reported. 

— Six persons were killed by an explosion | 
of firedamp in a pit in Westphalia. | 

Monday, August 3. 

— Judge H. B. Staples of the Superior Court | 
died last evening. 

— The periodic comet of Encke was re- | 
discovered yesterday morning from the Lick | 
Observatory. 

— Millions of worms are destroying the hem- 
leck trees in Potter County, Pa. 

— Hon. Charles W. Porter, ex-Secretary of 
State of Vermont, died at New Bedford. 

— La grippe in Labrador has brought the 
people to the verge of starvation. 

— There was a decrease of more than a million 
and a half in the public debt in July. 

— Seven persons were murdered and their 
bodies burned by a band of Italians in Wayne 
County, West Virginia. 

— The reciprocal treaty with Sau Domingo 
proclaimed by President Harrison. 

— Terrible destitution experienced in Texas 
resulting from long-continued drought. 





THE CONFERENCES. 

(Continued from Page 5.) 
will, as hitherto, have charge of the post-office 
on the grounds and headquarters during the 
Summer School and Assembly week. 


Hedding Camp-meeting Association is fort- 
unate in securing the services of Rev. J. L. 
Felt to direct the song services this year. The 
preachers for this meeting include such men 
as Bros. Chadbourne and Pickles of the New 
England, Ela of N. E. Southern, Fowler, 
Hills, Collyer, Wolcott, Ramsden, Webster, 
Hutchins, Allen, Woods, Smith and Bowler 
of our Conference. Bishop Foster has been 
invited, but has not yet made any reply. We 
hope to make the meeting eminent for spirit- 
ual power. 


St. Paul's, Lawrence, is putting on strength 
and rapidly taking up all lines of work ac- 
cording to the M. E. Church system. Bro. 
Wm. Searles is the successful worker in this 
new field, which will soon need a house of 
worship, and will likely ask aid of Church 
Extension Board in erecting the same. There 
are good congregations and an excellent Sun- 
day-school, 143 being the smallest attendance 
this year. 

St. Mark’s is marching on. A good con 
gregation and spiritual interest greeted the 
presiding elder on his recent visit. This 
church has a fine property valued at about 
$10,000 now, and only $800 debt remains on 


exercises. 


Boston was given. 

Wednesday morning a very large audience | 
greeted the graduates to listen to the closing | 
Twenty-five ministers were upon | 
the platform, also the genial editor of the | 
Ellsworth American, a friend of the institu- 
tion andof Methodism. There were thirty- 
two graduates, and they madea most excel- 
lent appearance, the general verdict being 
that there has never been a more promising 
class of young men and young women gradu- 
ated from this institution. 

For many years we have felt a deep interest 
in the East Maine Conference Seminary, and 
for abundant reasons, but never more than 
now. Dr. Chase, at the head, merits the co- 
operation and support of all lovers of educa. 
tion and of the cause of Christ. He is one 
of the most indefatigable workers we have 
ever seen. He looks after every part of the 
work, and has the interests of every student 
at heart. Miss Wilson, preceptress for many 
years, is popular and fully equal to the position 
she occupies. Professor Parker has been re- 
tained for another year, to the great satis- 
faction of all. The commercial, scientific 
and music departments are well sustained. 
The literary societies, of which there are four, 
are enthusiastic, and possess enough of the 
competitive spirit to make them interesting 
and profitable. The devotion of the teachers, 
the enthusiasm of the students, and the fruits 
of the institution, are wonderful. With 
$150,000 endowment this institution would 
be felt, not only in eastern Maine, but through- 
out New England. The trustees are willing, 
but their hands are tied. Money they need, 
money they ought to have. The buildings 
are not sufficiently large to accommodate 
the ever-increasing numbers of students that 
gather there. The teachers are all over- 
worked. Let East Maine Conference Semi- 
nary be endowed! 

E. H. Boynton, for visiting Committee. 
Machias, Me. 





U. 8. Grant University. 


The college year will begin September 21. 
There is an unusual demand for catalogues, 
and the prospect is that there will be fully as 
many students as can be accommodated. The 
Colleges of Liberal Arts, Law and Medicine 
are located at Chattanooga; the Academic, 
Theology and Technology departments are 
situated at Athens. 

The trustees have been exceedingly fortu 
nate in obtaining Judge D. M. Key as dean 
of the Law School. Judge Key was Post- 
master General during the administration of 


| druggist in Maine who should do his duty by 


sance. 

Statutory prohibition in Maine makes pro- 
vision for the supply of alcoholic liquors for 
all medicinal, mechanical and scientific pur- 
poses. Yet the astute president of the 
Maine Pharmaceutical Association, in his an 
nual address, July 23, declared that any 


the doctor, the patient, and the public, would 
be heavily fined and take up his legal resi- 
dence in the county jail. This must mean 
that the druggist’s interpretation of duty in- 
cludes selling for beverage use. Such careful 
students of its physiological effects as Flint, 
of Michigan, Willard Parker, of New York, 
Edmunds, of London, Carpenter, of England, 
and Davis, of Chicago, unite in declaring its 
beverage use always an injury to men in 
health. 

The address further declares that the opin- 
ion that alcohol is unnecessary as a medicine, 
depends upon the approval of the opinion of a 
prohibitory crank by some scientific crank 
catering to a prohibitory constituency. Yet 
Higginbotham, of Liverpool, twenty years 
ago, set it aside as ‘‘ unnecessary ’’ in Materia 
Medica. Dr. Lambert says: ‘‘ There is no 
remedial effect of alcohol which cannot be 
surpassed by other medicines.’”’ Dr. Palmer 
says: ‘‘Its sedative and antipyretic effects 
are surpassed by other agents, and its nar- 
cotic effect is deceptive.” W. Paine: ‘‘ Never 
useful as a medicine; see no excuse for its 
use.” ‘Itis,”’ says Higginbotham, “ neither 
food nor physic.’’ ‘* May be stricken from 
the list of curative agents,’’ says Hargreaves; 
while N. 8. Davis says: ‘ Its use is a conces- 
sion to prejudice;’’ and Dr. Hammond de- 
clares it would be “‘ better for man were it 
abolished.’” These men are the scientific 
cranks, and their constituency is probably the 
International Medical Congress, which de- 
clared: ‘‘ Its use as a medicine is chiefly asa 
cardiac stimulant and often admits of substi- 
tution ’’ (1876). 

This learned address, approved and ordered 
published by the State Association of Drug 
gists, further defines prohibition to be ‘‘ that 
conglomeration of enactments which has been 
dumped upon the statute-books during the 
last forty years and regarded as a substitute 
for good, practical temperance; although 
nearly fifty years of trial in Maine has shown 
it to be a moral, political and demi-religious 
fraud.”’ 

If it has taken forty years of ‘‘ agglomera- 
tion’’ to produce this fraud, beginning with 
its first ‘‘dump”’ in 1851, how has the com- 
pleted “prohibitory law”? had nearly half 


es” | 


strated fraud? And what shall we do with | 
the deliberate and well-considered testimony 

of governors, jucges, lawyers, jurors, nayors, 
overseers of poor, senators, members of Con- | 
gress, records of police courts, prison statist.cs, 
and savings bank books, all of which unite 





revenue in declaring prohibition a success — 
as making virtue easy and vice difficult? Of 
course all this array of witnesses, and their 
testimony published in detail repeatedly, must 
be dumb and branded as false in presence of 
the dictum of this ‘Daniel [druggist] come 
to judgment.” 

But once more. Men learned in the man- 
ners and customs of the Old World and 
ancient times present their argument, and 
conclude that the wine of Cana was the sweet 
unintoxicating wine. Yet our wise druggist 
assumes that Jesus made by miracie the 


ons,”’ and gave it freely at the wedding feast ; 
and, on the basis of this assumption, convicts. 
Jesus as a dealer in and manufacturer of 
alcoholic drinks, declaring that were He to 
repeat the miracle of Cana in Maine, He 
could be sent to the penitentiary by the 
reverend advocates of this ‘ prohibitory 
fraud!’’ And the man who delivered this 
address calls Jesus Master, and presumptively 
assumes fellowship with His sufferings — 
being condemned as a dram-dispenser by 
the law of God and man (cf. Statutes of 
Maine and the Scriptural, ‘Woe unto him 
that giveth his neighbor drink and maketh 
him drunken also ”’). 

Shall this brazen appeal to the populace 
and denial of historic facts make God's truth 
of none effect? We shall see. 





THE ATTITUDE OF ORTHODOXY 
TOWARDS HERESY. 


Perhaps nothing distinguishes more 
markedly an age of science, philosophy 
and criticism, like our own, from an 





dox Christians now display in presence 
of what they are obliged to regard as 
organized and established errors. The | 
Apostle John, according to an old and | 
well-authenticated tradition, rushes as | 
fast as his age and infirmities will | 
permit from an Ephesian bath-room, 
because he has found the Gnostic) 
heretic, Cerinthus, there. Marcion, | 
the arch-heretic of Asia Minor, de-| 
manding fraternal recognition from | 
Polycarp, the bishop of Smyrna, whom | 
he meets in the streets of Rome, is met 
with the vigorous rebuff, ‘‘ I recognize 
the first-born of Satan.” 
In our refined age and highly civilized | 
condition, wherein manners are prac- | 
tically considered of as much account | 
as morals, and wherein social amenities | 
interfere with the strength and definite- | 


ness of personal conviction and often | 
crowd aside the sovereign interests of | 
truth, he would be esteemed an un- | 
mannerly boor who would deny him-| 
‘elf the physical luxury of a bath be- 
cause a Unitarian minister gave his 
patronage to the same establishment, | 
or who would refuse the response of a/| 
neighborly nod to a Universalist or | 
Agnostic whom he met in the street, | 
and call his co-religionist ‘‘ the first- 
born of Satan.” In the able, eloquent, 
energetic Arius, Athanasius saw a| 
great peril to ‘‘ the faith once delivered | 
to the saints,’ and the man who had 
already given Christendom its greatest | 
creed (the Nicene, not the Athanasian) | 
poured forth the warm eloquence of his 
famous Greek orations in the ears of 
the people of old Alexandria with the 
view of scotching the “old serpent” | 
who, in the person of the errant pres- 
byter first named, had obtruded his 
presence into the “garden of the) 
Lord.” It availed nothing that that | 
ancient heresiarch, father and founder | 
of what to-day is sadly misnamed “ lib- 
eral Christianity,” could say, when | 
sendivg a copy of his creed to the Em- 
peror Constantine: ‘*‘ This is the faith 
which we have received from the holy 
Gospels according to the Lord’s words, 
as the Catholic Church and the Script- | 
ures teach, which we believe in all | 
things; God is our Judge both now and 
‘in the judgment to come.” In the 
| view of Athanasius ‘* the judgment to | 
come,” though sure, did not supersede | 
the necessity of arraignment at the bar | 
of an inexorable logic now. To Augus- 
tinus, later, Pelagius was a foe to be 
fought as well as an erring brother to | 
be pitied. Calvin believed mercy to 
be a duty and murder to be a crime | 
shocking to human feeling and odious | 
to God, and yet he insisted on the| 
burning of Michael Servetus for heresy, | 
and justified the monstrous transaction | 
as an act of loyalty and devotion to re- | 
vealed truth. Wesley desired ‘a league | 
offensive and defensive with every sol-| 
dier of Jesus Christ,” and yet did not 
hesitate a moment to ‘* hang and quar- | 





his day, Dr. John Taylor, of Norwich. 

In the early part of the present 
century the teachings of Priestly, 
Belsham and Taylor in England ac- 
quired a wide popularity in these New 
England States, advocated and recom- 
mended as they were by the eloquence 
and lofty character of William Ellery 
Channing, the caustic irony of Theo- 
dore Parker, and the avowed sympathy 
of men like Emerson. The Andover of 
that day was an impregnable citadel 
of Calvinistic orthodoxy. In a pro- 
fessorial chair in that old and honored 
theological seminary sat Moses Stuart, 
one of the ripest scholars and ablest 
exegetes of his day. With that fullness 
of faith and courage and that conscious- 
ness of strength which a true under- 
standing of God’s Word alone inspires, 
Stuart at once resolved to challenge 
the rampant heterodoxy. Addressing 
a series of letters to Channing, he first 
argued him into a small corner and 
then boldly confronted him with his 
ac-ountability, at the bar of God, for 
the light that had emerged during the 
controversy. 

Nor was the Methodism of that same 
period at all wanting in boldand pow- 
erful apologists of orthodox Chris- 
tianity. More than fifty years ago the 
late Dr. Luther Lee, in introducing his 
book, ‘** Universalism Examined and 
Refuted,” to the public said: * If Uni- 
versalism be an error, it must be ac- 
knowledged by all to be one of alarm- 
ing magnitude fraught with conse- 











' ex-President Hayes, and retired from office 


a century of trial in which to be a demon- 


ter’? the logic of the great Socinian of | 


1891. 











souls it ruins. For assaulting such an | 
error, the writer needs no apology, | 
unless it be for not having done it 
more effectually.” It is doubtful | 
'whether any one could be induced to 
read a book like Lee’s ** Universalism 
Examined” now; 
pot worthy of perusal, for it is a very 
uble book, but because nobody thinks 
the issue as between Universalism and 
Methodism of sufficient practical im-_ 
portance to pay any attention to it. 
Spinoza said: ‘ Our business is not to. 
condemn, censure or deplore men’s be- 
liefs, but simply to understand them.” | 


the tendency of our times is very 
marked and general. 
believe in “‘ applied Christianity,” and 
the sentiment is ever on their lips, — 


” 


‘‘For forms of faith let graceless zealots 
fight, 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right.” 


Here, in this sphere of *‘ applied Chris- 


not because it is) 











P : George. — My dear Grace, you said you were longing for some of Huyler’s Candy = 
And to this philosophical indifference | ton. and here it is, just as fresh and nice as if you had selected it yourself at their stoy Boy. 


Grace. — You are always kind and thoughtful, but such 4 treat as this is indeed une» 


Men say they Delicious Bon Bons,Chocolates,& Candies of all kinds absolutely Pure,Fresh & Wholesym, 


NO ALCOHOLIC. FLAVORS OR ADULTERATIONS OF ANY K\np 


ALL ASSORTMENTS 80c. PER LB. 


Carefully selected Mai! or ed tha sang 
and packed. és Cay they are receing 
Tin Boxes 10 cents 146 TREMONTisT 
sommes? pi rs BOSTON | 
r MASS 
tianity.” there is no room for doctrinal | This does not include Seameh of ; 
expressage. ies haat 


discrimination, and so none is at- 
tempted. If a man works hard in the | 
temperance cause, shows deep practical | 
interest in the labor problem, is in sym- 


pathy with Christian socialism, what 
matter is it whether he be a Jew or a 
Greek, a Unitarian, a Universalist, or 
a Catholic? So long as he is willing 


to co-operate with you in the wide and 
varied field of applied Christianity, why 
should his alleged orthodoxy or heter- 
odoxy cost you any concern? Why 
should you ask any questions as to 
his religious creed and convictions? 
This is the atmosphere we are breath- 
ing to-day, and these are the sentiments 
that are molding us in spite of our- 
selves. It is impossible not to perceive 
that within the last fifty or sixty years 
something has happened. Stress is no 
longer laid on the great distinctive 
truths of orthodox religion. Doctrinal 
lines have ceased to beas sharply drawn 
and as pertinaciously insisted on as they 
used to be. The old fierce antagonisms 
have died. The age of theological con- 
troversy has passed away. ‘The accent 
of conviction has gone largely out of 
fashion. Fraternity, fellowship, sym- 
pathy with the amiable, eloquent, 
public-spirited heretic lead us, in the 


|name of applied Christianity, to con- 


done the errors of his creed even when, 
like the innocent little pug in the bag- 
gage car, he has eaten up every mite of 
his theological ‘“‘tag’’ and has not 
sufficient light of faith left to know 
whither he is bound, or whether or no he 
is bound anywhere in particular. Even 
at this moment the most cautious, most 
conservative, most learned and most 
profoundly theological church, per- 
haps, within the limits of modern 
Christendom, finds it necessary to call 
a halt, in order to demand of the man 
who, two years ago, in a volume of 
considerable pretensions, asked the 
question, ‘‘ Whither?” to answer his 
own question. The good old steam- 
boat rule, *‘ Don’t speak to the man at 
the wheel,” ought to be observed if 
you can be reasonably sure that the 
man at the wheel knows himself the 
waters he is steering in and where 
the boat is likely to land; but when 
a reckless steersman keeps calling out, 
‘* Whither?” while the boat under his 
management is drifting towards un- 
known perils, it would seem quite sea- 
sonable and proper to speak to the man 
at the wheel. 





To Our Readers. 


No advertisement in these columns carries 
a recommendation from the Editor of the 
paper for the person or thing advertised. 
Space is granted by the Publisher, who bas 
charge of this department, to parties supposed 
to be reliable, who desire to call attention to 
what they have for disposal. The reader 
must in every case exercise such sensible pru- 
dence and careful scrutiny as will make him 


| wholly responsible for the action taken. 


EpitTor Zton’s HERALD. 





A Mopet Raitway. 


The Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R., 
operates 7,000 miles of road, with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas 
City and Denver. For speed, safety, comfort, 
equipment, track, and efficient service it has | 
no equal. The Burlington gains new patrons, 
but loses none. 


Monnky THE YEAR Rovunp. 

Miss Smith says: “Can I make $25 per. 
week in the plating business?’’ Yes. I 
make $4 to $8 per day plating tableware and 
jewelry and selling platers. H.C. Delno & 
Co., Columbus, O., will give you full infor- | 
mation. A plater costs $5. Business is light 
and honorable and makes money the year 
round. A Reaper. | 


THe Bryant & Stratton CoMMERCIAL | 
ScHooL or Boston, which our readers will | 
notice advertised in this week’s issue, will re- 
open Tuesday, Sept. 1. This school needs no | 
recommendation from us, as its present stand- 
ing and reputation, gained during the last 29 | 
years, places it at the head of all schools of a | 
similar character. It can be patronized with | 
full confidence that nothing that is possible to 
be done for its pupils will be left undone. 





Oricmatr. No. 43. 


° ° 
Pot Pie Dumplings | 
BY Mrs. DEARBORN, 
Principal Boston Cooking School. 

Mix and sift together 1 pint pastry flour, z 
heaping tea sp. Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
and }¢ tea sp. salt. Beat 1 egg until thick 
and light, add 44 cup cold water, stir this into 
the dry mixture, and enough more water to 
make a dough stiff enough to hold its shape 
when dropped from the spoon. 

_Drop the dumplings on a plate a little 
distance apart and cook in a closely covered 
steamer for fifteen minutes; or, drop them 
on top of the boiling stew and cook for the 
same length of time. 

The secret of having them light and tender 
lies in their not being disturbed while cook- 
ing, and in not having much liquid around 
them, if cooked on top of the stew.—(Copy- 
right, 1891, by Cleveland Baking Powder Co.) 

Use only Cleveland's baking powder, 
the proportions are made for that. 


Cleveland’s Bak- 
ing Powder, 
Wholesome, 
Leavens Most, 
Leavens Best. 
Try a can, 
Cleveland’s. 








quences as lasting as the immortal 


















IMMENSE SUCCESS OF THE 
| Among the Green Hills of Ve muy 
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—_——e—— AND 


Along the Shores of Lake Chanpyy 
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INAUGURATED THIS YEAR BY THE 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD, 


EVER in the history of the Road has sucha The Scen ic Li ne 


tide of SUMMER TRAVEL existed. and ‘ 
hundreds are finding delightful places for Sum- OF 
mer Outings in this most favored locality of 
the North. New England. 
s of Trai er ‘ } ‘ 
THE CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD | 7) oneet ot ea bts cna 
is the DIRECT ROUTE to the above resorts, also piiaeeet. yyy A : 
to all points in the yr * - . r 
E Send for copy of New Book 
Adirondack Mountains, Paul Smith’s, among the Green Hills of V+ ; 
. Shores of Lake Champla ’ te S. Wor 
The Saranac Lakes. Loon Lake, MINGS, G.P.A. St Albanc " 
Westport, N. Y., BANLEY. N. e. P. A oe 
oston, Gen | ct 
Thousand Islands and Montreal. | oh ers a 








THE BEST DOCTOR. 


UTH HAD A BABY, 
BABY WAS ILL; 
= BROUGHT A DOCTOR 
Fro OVER THE HILL; 





OCTOR APPROVING 
Or EVERYTHING GOOD, 


AVE THEM A PACKAGE 
Or NICE RIDGE’S FOOD. 


VERYTHING NEEDED 
Dp°° THIS FOOD CONTAIN, 


OLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
FROM TEXAS TO MAINE. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR 
TWO PRIMERS 


RELATIVE TO THIS KING OF FOODS. 








— WOOLRICH & CO. ic 
DEPARTMENT PALMER, MASS. LJ — 















TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER Ii 


GS WITHOUT ONE CENT OF MONEY. a 


If any boy or girl under 18 years of ace wants a strictly first 
obtain it free, without one cent ey. We st M 

1000 or more. The wheels are 25 
and run on hardened steel cone | 
able cranks; four to five inches thr 
Each machineis supplied with to 
on the market for @45.00, We have both bove’ and girls’ «t ‘. y 
ence to WESTERN PEART (O., 805 Dearborn St., Chicago. | 


USE “DURKEE’S 
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Removal Notice. 
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w; frame finely enan 
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SALAD DR 








I have removed my office fro: i 
to Kt\OMS 407 and 408 EXCHANGE ! 
STATE STREET, where I tha ay 
Choice Western Farm Loans, ‘tate 
National Bank Stocks, County, Municp® 
and Water Bonds. , 

Deposits also rec‘ived for The Kingm* 
County Bank, of Kingman, Kansas. 


H. ©. WILSON, Roston, Ma 


THE PEGOS VALLE! 
FRUIT BELT NEW ME 


Over 100 miles of irrigating canals 1 
from 18 to 6 feet wide and carrying 
Over 300.0 acres of the richest lar 


\ 


“Safe Investments, 
How to 
Make Them” 


is the title of a little book 
which we publish and 
send free. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 








ready available for irrigation and f 
have only a hundred) guest tiny serene iar 
dollars to place. —— _ 
The Pecos River being fed by never failing sr 
e of imm se sis the water supply for 
The Provident : ri tematic = ns here are § 


of Southern California, All the fruit 


T be prodneed here, except oranges and 
rust Co 36 Bromfield St.| Pecos Valley grows all the cereals, ¥ 
. that can be grown anywhere on t! 
Boston, Mass. neighboring mines afford a home m irs 
Our farmers raise two crops rt 
bles, five crops of hay, ar ® 
\ Our climate is a perfe 
| tion and sll throat and Inne diseases 
Send for maps and illuctrated pam} 5. 6 
particulars 


PECOS IRRIGATION & IMPROVEMENT ( 
EDDY NEW MEXICO. 


Please mention the Zion's HERALD. 


A Safe Investment. | 


$200,000 worth of bonds, se-| foe ee ECW 
cured by first mortgage on real! otha, Alero, BLD. Ucn. 
estate worth three times the| Bits ef test 
amount, which will net the in-| Sei Beh ipegee—— 
vestor 7 per cent. per annum. 


CINCINNATI! BELL FOUNDRY CE 
For further tnformation apply to Chareh. School and Fire Atarm Be ™ 
Catalogue with over 2200 te» - 
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JOHN EATON. Gen. Agent! 


Room 30, 
Equitable Buildina, 
Boston, Mass. 
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‘BOSTON HEATE 

_ FURNACE, . te 

for heating with warm air on’) 0.5 

COMBINATION with HOT WA**™ 

as shown in the cut below, has Dee” 
DESERVEDLY POPULA® 

| Maywesend you a descriptive ©, 

H on stters from use’ 

lar with refere nege—Jetters ae" 
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CHURCHORGANS 2=2 == <= 
goa =~ | z 
All Styles and Sizes <i: ee 
: 2” Evy 
WARRANTED. 22 ef 
a 0% 
Superior workmanship t: EEF uz 
every respect, #2 3 Prt 
Send for our Descriptive 29 3 tZ2 
Catalogue. #9 3 D5 
GEO. H. RYDER & CO., | 2-= nz 
Boston, Mass. | —2 Sor 
FACTORY: Reading, Mass. | f; an 3 
| C -? 
2 eal c? 
ie mr ea 
, Ce er = are ect 
IMPROVED We guarantee it to give perl 


satisfaction in every Pe 
f properly arrangec an 
THIS FURNACE and the MA» 
MYSTIC RANGE, wherever exh pS 
have received the HIGHEST A“ “0 
MACEE FURNACE CY . 


$4 to 38 Union S8t., Boston. 117 Beekman S™prys" 
86 Lake St., Chicago. Montgomery St * 
ciseo. 


J use® 
rc 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


nm refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO. 


10 Charlestown Street, Boston. 
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